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| FAIRNESS & FIRMNESS | 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


| 
| 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has made.one mistake during 
his pilgrimage in South Africa, but it has not been 
connected with any matter of Imperial policy. 
With the best intentions in the world he consented, 
or ordained, that the representatives of the Press, 

whether specially despatched from England to follow his tour 
or merely local, should not be present at the interview between 
him and the deputation of extremist Boers, of whom General 
Christian De Wet and Judge Herzog were the principal 
personages. The intention, no doubt, was to encourage free 
interchange of opinions between earnest men, who, knowing that 
their actual words would not be reported and published, would 
feel it a relief to speak plainly and without excessive regard to 
the rules of politeness. So far as the encouragement to plain 
speaking was concerned, that object seems to have been realised 
to the full. The address which Mr. Chamberlain very properly 
refused to receive was impudent and unfair; and the Colonial 
Secretary, in answering the indictment which he had declined to 
acknowledge, is admitted by one of the extremist delegates to 
‘“‘have wiped the floor with” Judge Herzog. Also he appears 
to have made Christian De Wet very angry, and that able 
guerilla captain, but most incompetent and narrow-minded 
politician, is stated to be threatening to wage a war of agitation. 
But the very mention of this fact brings us back to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mistake. It consisted in an entirely futile and 
hopeless attempt to keep private the details of an interview 
between him and a large number of persons upon a subject of 
burning interest. Such an attempt, as he might surely have 
known from his experience as a man of business, no less than 
as a statesman, was inevitably foredoomed to failure. Its only 
result has been a faulty report of the proceedings, founded on the 
treacherous hearsay of one or more of the participants, instead 
of a full and accurate report. JT'rom this it may be gathered 
that Mr. Chamberlain disposed of the indictment, which was 
flimsy as well as insolent, with indignant ease, and that he gave 
his interviewers to understand clearly that he, speaking in the 
name of Great Britain, would tolerate no nonsense, In this 
attitude he will certainly have the support of the whole British 
nation and of every politician, worthy of the name, on either 
side in politics. 
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“© 1f South African storms,” Mr. Chamberlain is reported to 
have said in his subsequent speech at Bloemfontein, ‘* are never 
more dangerous than the one | encountered yesterday, there need 
be no fear for the fruit crops of South Africa in the future.” A 
«Wild Boer,” in conversation with Reuter’s correspondent, 
is stated to have compared the interview toa thunder-storm which 
had cleared the air. The ‘“* Wild Boer” was a great deal nearer 
to the truth than he knew; or, rather, the truth involved wide 
considerations which were far beyond his ken. It was not in 
South Africa only that the air needed clearing. There local 

3riton and Boer, and perhaps travelling Britons also, under the 

influence of local surroundings, are far too much disposed to 
take a purely South African view of the situation. They forget 
that there is also the standpoint of those who bore the burden of 
three long years of fighting as soldiers and as taxpayers, of those 
who are still bearing the latter part of that burden. For reasons 
which were unquestionably adequate, this country, in the face o! 
circumstances without parallel in the history of humanity, has 
undertaken to compensate and to re-establish in their farms the 
people whom it had conquered. It is an unprecedented course, 
justified by hard facts of an entirely new kind. We are resettling 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony with Dutchmen 
and men of British blood, at a vast expense, because we think 
that the proceeding will be a good national investment. The 
resettlement, and the generous and conciliatory principles upon 
which it is being effected, are distinctly to the public taste. But 
it does not follow, as Christian De Wet and his fellows appear 
to believe, that the conquered are entitled to dictate terms to the 
conquerors, and it was certainly high time that the greatest oi 
our Colonial Ministers, the first Colonial Secretary really who 
has had a chance of being great, should put down his foot firmly. 
Conciliation and generosity were good, up to a point; but so 
long as human nature remains unchanged there will always be 
men of narrow mind who will mistake them for weakness, and 
when that error is made publicly it must be crushed at once. 
It was the knowledge that kindness would be misconstrued 
which convinced many of us some time ago that the time had 
come for ceasing to coax the extremist Boers and for giving 
them stern proof that Great Britain was not to be trifled 
with. Also a good many of us have felt that the South 
African who fought on commando during the war, as burgher, 
or as rebel, or as repentant but récidiviste rebel, received 
a kinder measure of treatment than the humdrum but useful 
man who had remained loyal ; and, if this was felt in England, 
it was felt tenfold more acutely in South Africa. 

Two words, appearing in the title of this article, contain 
the beginning and the end of the principle by which the 
British Empire has been made, and by which it is adminis- 
tered. They are fairness and firmness. That we have been 
fair, to ex-burghers and ex-rebels at any rate, all the civilised 
world admits, although doubtless at the clubs in Durban and 
Maritzburg and in Cape Colony it might be possible to hear the 
opinion expressed that fairness has been overdone. But, now that 
fairness has been proved to demonstration and beyond cavil, it is 
universally agreed that the hour has arrived for a firmness 
concerning which there shall be no possibility of mistake. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said and done all that was possible in man to 
convince the extremist Boers that we wish well to them and to 
the country which was theirs, but is now ours. It is as 
well that they should understand that he can be sternly just 
as well as sympathetic. Nor, in spite of the reports of some 
correspondents to the effect that a bitter feeling prevails among 
the extremists, need there be any serious apprehension but that 
the settlement will continue an orderly course. As for the 
address, the cause of dissension for the moment, it is clear that 
it was the work of a lawyer, and that most of the deputation 
knew nothing of its contents. As for De Wet’s menace of a wai 
of agitation, the chances are that when the virtues of British rule 
are understood-—and they are beginning to be realised now—his 
following will grow less and less; for it is enlightened self- 
interest, and not sentiment, that really moves men to action. 
Moreover, if De Wet really grows troublesome, there will be no 
insuperable difficulty in removing him, not from this life, but to 
another continent. He is neither sacrosanct nor a great states- 
man, but simply a guerilla leader who, having attained more 
reputation than his fellow-generals are disposed to concede as 
his due, has written a blatant and disappointing book. He may 
rely on it that he wiil not be allowed to stand in the way of 
progress; and Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner need no 
assurance from us that, in whatsoever course they may adopt to 
convince De Wet and his friends that the British Empire means 
business, they will have the unfaltering support of the British 


people. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


N the first page of this number is a portrait of Lady 
Gladys Mary Juliet Lowther, daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Lonsdale. On page 207 will be found a picture 

of Lady Winifred Gore, half-sister of the Earl of Arran. 
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E are reminded, by the usual letter sent out by the 
Prime Minister, that Parliament will meet again 
for the transaction of business on the 17th inst. 
Mr. Balfour says that questions of great moment 


will be raised on the Address, and probably this is 
more than a conventional expression. It is a short time since 
Parliament rose, but during the interval several events of 
nportance have occurred, many of which will give an opening 
‘o the critics of the Government. The Venezuela affair, for 
instance, has not been managed with that sympathetic under- 
standing of the British public which was to be expected. The 
Ministers could not possibly have been in touch with the opinion 
of the country when they took Germany into partnership. Very 
seldom has so much dislike been shown to co-operation with a 
foreign Power as there has been to our working with the Kaiser, 
and in the future Ministers will do well if they avoid this kind of 
thing. It was expected that Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in South 
\frica would give his enemies an opportunity, but he has mingled 
prudence with his customary frankness so well that very little 
can be said on the subject. No doubt various questions will be 
raised about licensing, the Education Act, and one or two other 
things left over from last session. 


Not so very many years ago the troubles that arose in 
Macedonia would have caused great excitement in Europe, but 
the Eastern Question has been gradually shrinking in significance 
for some years past. As it is, the matter is of sufficient import- 
ance to attract the attention of all the leading newspapers, who are 
sending correspondents out. It is true that the Porte has issued 
an official denial of the statement that an army corps is being 
mobilised in Turkey, but those on the spot are persistent in their 
declaration that preparations are being made for war. It may 
all pass by, as other threatening storms have often done in the 
East; but, on the other hand, the ground is very delicate, and 
there are complications that might at any time lead to the 
arbitrament of arms. 


Admiral Cochrane’s letter to the Times about the recent 
incidents in the Grenadier Guards has started a very painful 
controversy. He calls the regiment an extraordinary one, and 
certainly is guilty of no exaggerated language. It seems that 
in it there is a system of subalterns’ courts-martial for the 
trial of young officers for any charges brought against them, not 
only of a social, but also of a military, nature. The common 
form of punishment inflicted is flogging. Two examples are 
quoted by Admiral Cochrane. In one an officer, having left 
Wellington Barracks in his undress uniform to get his hair cut, 
was flogged for a breach of etiquette. Another officer was 
flogged for omitting to attend a regimental court - martial. 
Admiral Cochrane says the flogging is ‘‘ administered on the 
lower part of the back, which was bared for punishment by the 
removal of the nether garments, and blows of great severity 
applied with a stick in numbers varying from six to forty.” 
Mr. Bromiey- Davenport has shown another side of the question, 
and as far as Colonel! Kinloch is concerned it seems fair to await 
further information. 


It is not without a feeling of satisfaction that we note the 
steady growth of a taste for sound port winein England. Nobody 
wants to see a revival of the old days of ‘ three-bottle-men ”’ ; 
indeed, the legacy of gout and other ailments which these 
ancestors left to us, their descendants, are a sufficient guarantee 
that the ‘ three-bottle-men,” like hazard and lansquenet, are 
portion and parcel of the dreadful past. But, taken in modera- 
tion, port is the wine of wines, and there was something in the 
saying of our forefathers, in relation to the comparative effects 
of port and claret, that they would “rather be merry than 
griped.” So it is not bad news that Oporto sent out in 1go02 no 
less than 100,154 pipes of port, being 2,472 more than in 1gor, 
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and that of these 34,279 came to England. The igor vintage 
is wanting in body, but clean and of pleasant flavour. In other 
words, it is not a farmer’s port, but a gentleman’s port. 

In Miss Edna Lyall we have lost a novelist of what must 
now be called the old school. Her real name was Ada Ellen 
Bayly, and she was the daughter of a barrister. About twenty- 
four years ago she published her first novel, when she was little 
more than a girl fresh from school. It met with no success, and her 
early life was one of difficulty and trouble. Probably enough the 
intensity of the struggle she had to get her foot on the ladder 
affected her health. Some years ago she was taken seriously ill, 
and she never was quite so strong again. Her novels were 
somewhat conventional in design, but extremely pure in tone, 
and in their own way very well written. The modern flippancy 
she never attempted to imitate, and, in fact, her place was 
entirely her own during later days. She has passed away at no 
great age, and might in the ordinary course of things have been 
expected to write more novels. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in something more than a usual 
sense, can be described as a link with the political past. He 
was eighty-six when he died at Nice on Monday, and he was 
one of the diminishing number of Irish politicians who had 
worked with O’Connell. It seems a very long time since 
O’Connell died in 1847, and during the interim much water has 
passed under the bridge. Duffy began life as a journalist and 
politician, and took to law as a profession that fell naturally in 
with these occupations. He was an able writer, and filled an 
important place in Irish politics in the fifties and sixties of the 
last century. He also distinguished himself in Australia, where 
he filled many important posts. He left Australia in 1880, and 
settled at Nice, where he had lived ever since, spending the last 
of his years in those literary pursuits that probably held first 
place in his affections. 





From a number of different points of view the burning down 
of the Hétel du Palais at Biarritz is a most regrettable circum- 
stance. It was both the largest and the most fashionable hotel 
in the place, and the destruction of property involved is a serious 
loss in itself. It also was the resort at this time of year, and for 
the next month or two, of very many English families, and 
without a doubt many will have taken rooms there and will find 
themselves in a measure on the world, in consequence of the 
conflagration. Already not a few English people had arrived, 
amongst the best known perhaps being Lord and Lady Avebury 
and Lord and Lady Brassey, who are reported to have lost much 
valuable property in the fire. Fortunately the fire did not take 
place at night, but broke out about 4.30 p.m., and spreading with 
great rapidity, by the help of a south-west gale, consumed the 
whole building by six o’clock. The fire brigade arrangements 
and staff do not seem to have been of the best. 


Signor Marconi, like many other inventors, has a grievance. 
It appears that the Post Office is showing no disposition to meet 
him halfway, or even invite him to become an ally. There is a 
fatal conservatism about some of our Government departments 
which oftener than not acts in the way of retarding scientific 
development. It seems fairly probable now that within a few 
years the present arrangement for transmitting telegraphic 
messages will be entirely superseded. Wireless telegraphy 
promises to he equally effective, and is much cheaper than the 
system now in use. Therefore those huge telegraph-posts that 
disfigure town and country at the present moment may shortly 
go the way of the notice-boards of old toll-bars, and even the 
huge ocean cables, of which we are so proud, are very likely to 
become obsolete. The latter is a possibility that, however much 
it may delight the scientific students of electricity, will certainly 
not give much satisfaction to those whose capital is invested in 
shares in the various cable companies. 





Undoubtedly one of the most interesting topics of the hour 
is the very general reduction of licences that is taking place all 
over the country. We cannot believe that it will be allowed 
to go on without arousing criticism. The magistrates are acting 
on a test case that is certainly not beyond argument. It 
seems an extremely arbitrary thing for them to deprive a 
man of his licence, and take away his means of earning a 
livelihood, when he has been guilty of no offence. On the 
other hand, it seems fairly evident that if they had patiently 
waited for the results of the Drunkards’ Act, licences would have 
been reduced almost automatically. According to the general 
belief amongst licensed victuallers, it is practically impossible 
to conduct a public-house in certain districts and abide by this 
law. No doubt the most carelessly managed places would be 
the. first to be suppressed. Those who forfeit their licence through 
such carelessness would command no public sympathy, and 
there can be no outcry about taking away their means of living, 
whereas the arbitrary action of the magistrates is certain to 
provoke the keenest opposition. 
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Mr. Mead is one of those metropolitan magistrates of whom 
practical common-sense is a distinguishing feature. The other 
day he found an admirable solution of the alien question. An 
ndigent foreigner was brought before him for begging. He 
had not paid his rent and was in debt all round, while in the 
lining of his coat there was found a ten-pound note. Mr. Mead 
offered him the choice between imprisonment and a speedy 
return to his native land. The indigent foreigner naturally 
chose the latter alternative, and a policeman was detached to 
see him away from these shores. The example set by Mr. Mead 
in this is one well worthy of imitation. Exile is an antique form 
of punishment, and we do not know whether this is exactly a 
revival, siuce the culprit is not sent away from his friends, but to 
them. 

TIVOLI. 
‘A bunch of violets from Horace’s villa.” 
IIere Horace stood. This veil of trees 
Encircled once his villa-home; 


Across the grey Cainpagna seas 
He saw, as now, the towers of Romine. 


The Arno streams were leaping down, 
As still they rush, with wild delight; 

IIe loved the little fortress-town 
Above us on the mountain height. 


I picked this bouquet that I send, 
Besprinkled with the morning dew; 
‘They should be dear to you, my friend— 
These violets that Horace grew. Mc. D: 


The flood that occurred on the Clyde on Monday seems to 
have been almost unprecedented in volume. Several things 
conspired to cause its enormous magnitude. For seventy hours 
it had rained in the West of Scotland as heavily as it does at 
times in the tropics. At the same time the mild weather 
had caused the snow, which for some time had been accumu- 
lating on the hills, to melt, and a sea wind held back the ebbing 
tide. The consequences are so disastrous that the flood of 1903 
is likely to be as well remembered on the Clyde as the flood of 
1894 isonthe Thames. It is very difficult at present to estimate 
the exact amount of damage that was done, but it seems to have 
been something between £15,000 and £30,000, while a great 
many men are thrown out of work, owing to the destruction 
of factories. Altogether, this seems to have been the most 
serious mishap of the kind that we have had in modern times, 
though in one of the early numbers of Blackwood the story is 
told of a Scottish flood that seems to have been at least equal 
to it. One remembers it mostly because of the thrilling incident 
of the man who, surrounded by water, got on a tree and, 
putting his fingers in his mouth, whistled at first loud and 
clear and then gradually fainter, as his strength died away and 
he recognised that it was impossible for anyone to come to his 
rescue. 





In the old-world gardens of Gray’s Inn, on whose gravel 
walks Elia liked to fancy that he could conjure up the footprints 
of Bacon, stand two venerable catalpa trees, of which one is the 
descendant of the other; and that other is known as Bacon’s 
tree. Indeed, tradition has it that he planted it, and that the 
catalpa was brought over to England first in the spacious days 
of Queen Elizabeth. It would be a pity to disturb the tradition, 
and, after all, if there is any place in the world in which a tree 
might be expected to live on peacefully for ever, that place is 
Gray’s Inn Gardens ; for the greatest enemy of trees is wind, and 
Gray’s Inn Gardens provide ideal shelter. Other trees there 
are connected with the name of one who, according to Mrs. 
Gallup, was the only man of his time who was not contemporary 
with Bacon. In the gardens of New Place at Stratford-on-Avon 
are two ragged mulberry trees, one of them labelled as grown 
from a scion taken from a tree planted by Shakespeare. They 
look sadly old; but that goes for nothing. New Place is more 
open than Gray’s Inn Gardens, and has been more knocked 
about. 


One of the most thrilling sounds ever made in the islands 
of Orkney and Shetland is that of ‘“* Whales in the bay!’’ Such 
a cry heard even in the middle of a sermon has been known to 
empty the church and cause the minister himself to pull off his 
gown and hasten to the seaside, for the arrival of a shoal of whales 
means much to the islander. Only it is seldom indeed that a 
hunt has been known to take place in midwinter, as occurred 
on Sunday. The general belief is that the bottle-nosed or ca’ing 
whale feeds upon the herring and follows the shoals as they 
wander south, so that it is very unusual to see them before the 
herring season begins. Ail the same, it must have been a very 
exciting time. Somewhere about thirty boats, it is said, got to 
seaward of the great blowing monsters, and, gradually driving 
them in, at last got them stranded, when the usual slaughter 
ensued, the whales being massacred with knives and harpoons and 
a choice selection of agricultural implements. 
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They have not yet learned the art of scientific killing in 
these islands, and there is no methodical system of hunting this 
species of whale. The Greenlander, who is killed for his 
whalebone, is quite different from his relative. It is said that 
once a Greenland whale was found by a shepherd stranded in 
one of the rocky Shetland bays, and that. the man attached a 
cable to his tail, holding him there, and spent several days 
endeavouring to kill him ‘“ working tides.” The bottle-nosed 
variety is smaller and goes in shoals. It is killed mostly for the 
sake of the oil it yields,and at one time the flesh was eaten; 
but that is not the case any longer, except it be in some of the 
very remote islands. All who participate in the chase are 
entitled to a share of the money realised, and some years ago it 
was decided that the proprietor of the shore had no right to any 
share, so that it is no wonder that the Scotch veneration of the 
‘“« Sawbath ” is not proof against the temptation of joining in a 
whale hunt. 


That zealous body, the Society for the Protection of Birds, 
is taking energetic measures to thwart the efforts of those who 
are intent in collecting bird’s nests and eggs. It need scarcely 
be said that the collecting naturalist is one of the most potent 
influences making for the extermination of the rarer species of 
birds. Until a bird becomes scarce it has very little attraction 
for him, but as soon as that happens, he will spare neither 
trouble nor money to secure it. Take, for instance, the forked- 
tailed petrel, which has only two breeding places in Great 
Britain. It will soon have no breeding place at all, unless: 
measures are taken to protect it. So with the St. Kilda wren, 
which breeds only on that remote island. It, too, has become an 
object for collectors, and is reported to be greatly diminished 
in numbers. The society is endeavouring to set watchers neat 
the breeding places of those species threatened by the naturalist, 
and we hope it will be successful in preserving them from 
destruction. 

Surely the names hit upon by the committee of the County 
Council for the new artery of traffic from Holborn to the Strand, 
and for the crescent at its southern extremity, are as good as can 
be. Kingsway is simple, English, and appropriate. Aldwych 
will recall to memory the interesting, if somewhat squalid, street 
which, like Holywell Street, or Booksellers’ Row, is no more. 
For neither, even in their most anomalous and inconsistent 
mood, could the telegraph officials of the Post Office presume to 
charge as for two words. Best of all, be it said, with all respect 
to our Transatlantic friends, neither title is either American or 
magniloquent. We have had enough of avenues, which sound 
pretentious until one sees the little trees and the towering houses, 
and of Broadways and the like. Aldwych and Kingsway are 
English; and English is good enough for London even in days 
when the proper titles of hotels are reversed. 


The Public Health Committee of the London County Council, 
in a long report on the subject of sewage and oysters, points out 
a fact that cannot be known too widely, and that perhaps is 
hardly known widely enough, that other shell-fish, such as mussels 
and cockles, are no less capable of carrying deleterious bacilli 
than the oyster itself. The mussel we never have held altogether 
above suspicion, but the cockle is eaten without the slighest idea 
of risk by thousands of people of the class that seldom raise their 
thoughts to the heights of Whitstable natives and the like, and 
as it is not eaten raw the danger cannot be so great. 





The official report on the French vintage of 1902 is not cheerful 
reading, unless it be for the teetotaller. ‘The total quantity of 
wine made was nearly seventy millions of gallons below the 
average production of the last decade. The climatic conditions— 
frost in the spring, drought and thunderstorms in unpleasant suc- 
cession during the summer, and cold in autumn when the grapes 
ought to have been ripening—mainly contributed to this indifferent 
result; but a further factor is said to have been the crisis in the 
French wine trade, which discouraged many owners of vineyards 
from cultivating, and, in some cases, from gathering the grapes 
at all. The year 1902 is likely to be one of the worst on record, 
except for some few of the stronger kinds of French wines. 





The need of physical training, as witnessed by the human 
specimens that present themselves to the recruiting sergeant, 
has been the topic of several recent letters in the daily press. 
It is pointed out that while in Germany several hours a week 
are devoted to this end in the curriculum of popular education, 
it is practically neglected in this country. It is a need that 
must become constantly greater as the tendency increases for 
our people to adopt the town life in preference to the country 
life. Easily accessible and free gymnastic halls are perhaps as 
real a want in our cities as are the free libraries, which charity, 
and especially the charity of one most generous donor, is very 
much more ready to endow. 
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N a previous occasion (see Country Lirr, No. 313) 
we gave an account of some of the pedigree stock 
kept at Ruddington Hall, but the great feature of 
the place is its shorthorns. A man who imbibes 
an abiding passion for breeding shorthorn cattle is 

generally carried away by his hobby, and there is not a more 
thorough enthusiast in Great Britain than Mr. Mills. It is a 
pleasure to see him among his favourite animals, speaking to 
them, criticising them, admiring them, as only one does who 
has devoted the greater part of a lifetime to breeding and rearing 
them. That has, at least, been the chief occupation of the 
leisure hours of Mr. Mills. What a very grand herd he has 
succeeded in forming may be judged from the photographs, 
though these give but a faint idea of the large number of animals 
that are coming on with the promise of assuming the very highest 
places in the show-yard. A visit to Ruddington Hall affords 
also a most instructive lesson in the recent history of this breed. 
We say recent, since, to all intents and purposes, that which 
ended with Bates and Booth is the ancient part of the tale, and 
we can now assume that all who are interested in shorthorns are 
familiar with it. Indeed, we need go no further back than the 
‘great sale in Sep- 
tember, 1873, of 
Woolcott and 
Camells’ pedi- 
gree herd of 
“Dukes” and 
‘‘Duchesses,’’ 
the prices 
ranging up _ to 
£8,000 sterling. 
Now, the  in- 
fluence of that 
sale was not 
altogether for 
good, because it 
set the breeders 
preserving Bates 
and Booth blood 


at all cost. 
They thought 
that the high 


prices depended 
exclusively on 
keeping this 
blood pure, and 
sO were afraid 
to venture on a 
fresh cross. 
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inbreeding eventually began to have ill-effects on the tribes 


of Bates and Booth, and signs of degeneration began 
to become apparent. The types became more strongly 


fixed, but quality was gained at the expense of substance 
and robustness of constitution. One of the first to notice this 
weakness, as we have pointed out on a previous occasion, was 
Mr. Tait, who managed at Windsor the shorthorn herd of the 
late Queen Victoria. He boldly ventured forth, and, obtaining 
fresh blood from Scotland, raised the herd at Windsor to the 
high position which it has ever since held. But the man who 
more than any other helped to check the tendency towards 
degeneration was Mr. Cruickshank. He was a very able Scotch- 
man, who struck out a new line for himself, and refused to follow 
the prevailing fashion of confining breeding to the families we 
have mentioned. He sought out the best shorthorns he could 
procure in the United Kingdom, without regard to pedigree, and, 
mating them with a skill and judgment which seemed to be 
instinctive with him, ended by creating a herd celebrated for its 
strength and vigour. Some of the English breeders were quick 
to appreciate the skill and intelligence of Mr. Cruickshank, 
among them being Mr. Mills. He had as the nucleus of his herd 
a foundation of 
old high - priced 
Bates cattle, and 
during the last 
twenty years he 
has been in the 
habit of con- 
tinually using 
Cruickshank 
bulls upon his 
cows, with the 
result that he has 
almost reached 
perfection in the 
calves thus ob- 
tained. What 
proved the most 
notable event in 
his career as a 
breeder occurred 
in October 
in 1895, when at 
one of Mr. 
Duthie’s sales 
he purchased the 
renowned red bull 
Marengo, 6,906. 
The calf was just 
weaning then, 
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and Mr. Mills paid 190 guineas for him. 
Marengo was calved on February 6th, 1895, 
and his sire had been Mr. Cruickshank’s 
celebrated bull Scottish Archer, who was 
descended through a long pedigree of 
‘“‘ Missies,” going back eventually through 
Countess, Jessamine, and Rose, to Thorn, by 
Abbott. The “ Missies,’’ as we need scarcely 
Say, are very good milkers, and out of this 
family came two champions at the Royal, 
Mountaineer and Miranda. Marengo him- 
self was four times champion in England, 
and he also won nineteen first prizes, three 
second, and two third. Such a pedigree 
almost ensured a good bull. Scottish Archer 
probably sired more prize-winners than any 
other bull of the period. His dam was Missie 
118th, by William of Orange, 50,694. The 
bull was bred by old Mr. Cruickshank, and 
was a renowned sire of winners. The old 
Missie families have got so good a reputa- 
tion that they are sold in the States as high 
as 1,200 guineas for a cow, and if animals can 
get through the numerous restrictions put 
upon them in quarantine and in being 
entered in the American herd book, they are 
absoiutely pricelessin that country. Marengo 
is now eight years old, and yet he is as 
good a bull as ever he was, and his stock 









































































red bulls by this 
celebrated sire. So 
much did he think 
of Marengo’s breed 
that at Mr. Duthie’s 


sale of 1gor he 
purchased Merry 
Morning for _ 450 
guineas. He is by 


Bride of Morning, 
64,546, a Clipper 
bull, and his dam is 
Missie 135th, by the 
renowned William 
of Orange, 50,694. 
He is all red, on 
short legs, and proof 
of his merit is that 
Mr. Duthie hired 
him at a large fee 


for the season of 
1902. He is now 
at home and at 


work in the herd at 
Ruddington, and it 
is hoped that in 
course of time, when 


Marengo goes the 
way of all flesh, C. Reid. 


Merry Morning will 


Yorget E Kerra 


C. Reid. BRILLIANT 


continues to be in the very highest demand. 
of our visit Mr. Mills showed us a very fine collection of young 
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On the occasion 


be no unworthy successor. Marengo has not only got great size, 
but he has an exquisite temper, and is as kind and quiet asa 


STAR. 
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LADY DOUGLAS AND HER CALF. 


with such milk as they give. t ent 
to breeding beef cattle, and in this we think he is right. 
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cow. This admirable quality he appears to have instilled into ail 
his produce. 


The style of shorthorn which Mr. Mills has gone 


in for breeding will 


be apparent froin 
the group taken 
under the _ tree. 


The picture is in- 
teresting on other 
accounts, as it gives 
a very good idea of 
the pretty woodland 
scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood and a peep 
of Ruddington Hail, 
whose white walls 
are seen in the dis- 
tance. It will be 
noticed that the 
Booth characteris- 
tics come out quite 
markedly, especially 
in the fine cow to 
the right of the 
picture. In all of 
them there is plenty 
of weight and sub- 
stance. Mr. Mills 
has not made any 
attempt to develop 
the milking quali- 
ties of the short- 
horn, but is content 
He has confined himself entirely 
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We all know that the very highest dairy 
qualities are latent in this breed, and there 
are many herds in which they have been 
develoved to perfection, but it is very advisable 
for a breeder to make up his mind decidedly at 
the beginning whether he will go in for milk or 
beef. To attempt to do both is foolish in this 
age of specialisation. The shorthorn is capable 
of being either a butcher’s cow or a milking 
cow. Many people think, too, that it is the 
best general purpose cow—that is to say, tha 
you may milk a herd for a certain time, anc 
when the cows are past milking, fatten the 
and send them to the butcher. That is what 

being done daily in dairy herds, but for son: 
time past the feeling has been growing stro! 
that it is a very unscientific system of manag - 
ment; that if you want milk you must try 

develop milking qualities only, and if you wa 

beef you must get the bones and formation «1 
which beef can be placed. The latter is ti< 
object that has been pursued at Ruddingtc: 
Hall, with what result our readers are in 

position to judge. Our second group shows t 

same quality of cattle standing beside the far" 
buildings. The latter are not showy; in fa 
there is a certain homeliness about everythi 
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on the estate, but they are quite adequate and comfortable. The 
third picture in our little gallery represents Lady Douglas, a 
red cow calved in March, 1898, whose dam was the Duchess of 
Connaught, by Lord James Douglas and her calf. The sire of 
her youngling is Marengo, and the name of the calf, which is 
coloured like its dam, is Marengo’s Duke of Connaught. We 
give portraits of three of the noted bulls, the first of which is 
Magic Stone, a roan calved in January, 1899. He is out of Lady 
Madge, by Corner Stone. Next is Brilliant Star, another red, 
calved in April, 1899, his dam being one of the celebrated Bessies 
and his sire Star of 
Morning. The other 
one is Daydreams 
Duke, a red and 
hite, calved in 
ctober, 19g00, his 
ire being that splen- 
did bull Grand Duke 
of Ruddington and 
nis dam Daydreams 
This fine lot of 
pulls give but a faint 
dea of the splendid 
tock coming on at 
tuddington, some of 
vhich are certain to 
2 heard of favour- 
bly in the show of 
he present year. 
Asis well known, 
e Ruddington herd 
one that has 
always been in very 
creat favour on the 
Continent and = in 
America, and 
Marengo’s_ offspring 
are among the most 
successful show EHedeen Kear 
animals in the United 
States. At sales they © Nerd. 
command very high 
prices. The type is, in fact, one that has always been regarded 
as of the very highest class by American breeders, than whom 
few are keener to appreciate the points of the beef cattle. 


NORTH (COUNTRY WILLS. 


HE fourth number of the Ancestor (Constable) ‘is 
quite up to the highest standard of merit set in its 
previous issues. The editor, it is true, does not emerge 
quite victoriously from his fray with Sir Conan Doyle, 
who, very possibly, is much his inferior in archzo- 

logical knowledge, but certainly has a trick of literary offence 
and defence that his antiquarian antagonist can neither parry 
nor return. To us the most interesting article in the number is 
a paper called “North Country Wills,” in which one who 
evidently knows his subject thoroughly has arranged in a most 
interesting and systematic manner extracts from the collections 
of the Surtees Society, edited by Dr. Collins. We can only give 
one or two extracts to illustrate the spirit in which a man met 
death in the olden time. For example, Thomas Lightfoot (1559) 
directs that ‘* My neighbours shall have dynner at Fuist on the 
daye of my buriall and the poure people to be served the day of 
my buriall at the discrecion of my supercisors as they shall think 
good.” Here are some very curious extracts: ‘I give to my 
sonn Thomas half a mare and half a sadle and a cart whele 
(John Bates, 1580)”; ‘‘ to my doughter Elizabethe the greateste 
ketle, soe that she pays everie of her children iijs. ilijd. (Joan 
Loage, 1591)”; “I give to my doughter, childe and christer 
soule 6/7 (William Shutt, 1179).””. The lists of plate are extremely 
interesting, and throw a wonderfully clear light on some of the 
habits of our ancestors, and equally instructive are the references 
to equipment for the chase for the benefit of our sporting 
readers we quote that of Lancelot Stapleton, of Wath: « All 
my houndes; my best crosse bowe; my bygest horne flowcde 
wyth sylver ; all my long bowes and my quyver ; my quaile nett 
and my flight nett; my partick nettes, called a tonnell; and my 
towe partrike horse.” We have space for only two more 
extracts. One is that of Richard Plompton, of York, 1534, who 
either was of a very merry disposition or indulged in sarcasm 
in his last will and testament, for he left ‘‘To Mr. William 
Plompton and his childer twoo hoggesheades of wyne to maike 
merie withal.”’ We conclude with this one, which we confess 
not to understand, although its quaintness is apparent enough: 
“T will that my said wif have and enyoe (enjoy) quyetelie suche 
Icdgyng as is beneathe the floore of the haull, duryng her widdo- 
hoode.” 
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FROM THE FARMS. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE NortTH. 

ROFESSOR DOUGLAS GILCHRIST of the Durham 
College of Science has brought together the results of 
the interesting experiments carried on last year at 
Cockle Park Farm, which the Duke of Portland has so 
kindly placed at the service of agriculture. Some of these 

are extremely interesting, especially those relating to the effects 
of manure on hay 
and pasture. The 
soil, it ought to be 
premised, is a heavy 
clay only a few inches 
deep and lies on stiff 
boulder clay. On 
this land the striking 
results are, first, the 
marvellous effects of 
basic slag on this 
soil; second, the 
comparatively small 
effects of potash ; 
third, the value of 
sulphate of ammonia 
and the failure’ of 
lime. Farmers will 
find these  experi- 
ments most instruc- 
tive. 

Experiments in 
growing oats are also 
of great value, and 
may be profitably 
compared with the 
results obtained 
during the last seven 
years on the 
Canadian experi- 
mental farms under 
the supervision of 
the director, Dr. Sanders. Among these varieties the Banner 
oat comes out at the top, and has given during the last seven 
years an average of rather more than seventy-six bushels per 
acre at all the experimental farms. At Cockle Park, the best 
oat was the Siberian (Canada) eighty-six and a-quarter bushels 
to the acre; the Banner, also Canadian, came out with eighty- 
two and a-half; Garton’s Waverley came out with eighty-two; 
the Glestullich had a very good per centage of kernel. A 
study of Professor Gilchrist’s notes will greatly help the farmer 
to choose a suitable class of oat for his field. 
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Rustic CANapDa. 

The idea of forming an all-British colony in Canada has 
caught on very strongly. According to the passenger-manager 
of Elder, Dempster, and Co., who have the transport in hand, it 
is assuming gigantic proportions. It would appear, too, that the 
class of people who are changing their homes is of a superior 
order, since, to quote the same authority, ‘‘ remittances are mostly 
coming in by bankers’ drafts.” No doubt if the experiments 
were successful and these emigrants settled in comfortable homes 
oversea the example would be very widely followed. Many of 
our middle classes who are considered to be in fairly comfortable 
positions in this country would nevertheless exchange very gladly 
their villas and their luxuries for the free healthy iife of the 
Wild West. 

THe PurcHASE OF SEEDS. 


The photograph on the following page will remind our 
readers that the time of sowing is at hand, and at the moment 
few things are of more importance than the choice of seeds, 
since good or bad quality may to any extent effect the return 
at the harvest, for which this is a preparation. Some good 
advice is given by the Royal Agricultural Society in a 
pamphlet just published. We give one paragraph that may 
come in useful at the moment: ‘The purchaser should 
obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other writing, the proper 
designation of the seed he buys, with a guarantee of the per 
centage of purity and examination of its freedom from ergot, 
and in the case of clover from the seeds of dodder and broom 
rape. It is strongly recommended that the purchase of prepared 
mixtures of seeds should be avoided. The different seeds should 
be purchased separately and mixed by the farmer. The mixtures 
cannot be tested for germination.” 


SPRAYING THE CHARLOCK. 


Last year, despite all that has been said and done, anyone 
travelling during late spring between the north and the 
south of these islands could see a great many fields yellow 








with charlock or wild mustard. Nevertheless, every year 
an increasingly large number of farmers are adopting the 
method of spraying to kill this hurtful and abundant weed. 
According to the report of Mr. Strawson, successful spraying 
should result in an average increase in the yield of corn of 
from four to six bushels, and the destruction of 95 per 
cent. of charlock. But when the weed is in dense masses, one 
plant overlapping another, a smaller proportion will be killed, 
but the increased yield of corn will be greater. The spray 
used is one 
of fifty gallons 
of 3 per cent. 
solution of 
pure sulphate 
of copper per 
acre. The 
spraying should 
be done early 
in the year, 
while the fibre 
of the plant is 
still soft and 
easily des- 
troyed. The 
operation is ex- 
tremely simple, 
and all that 
farmers have to 
do is to have 
everything in 
readiness for it 
and thelabourer 
trained to do 
the work, so 
that he may 
tackle it on the 
first favourable 
day that comes. 


Tue Roya 
SHOW. 
Agricul- 
turists are 
already _ begin- 
Copyright ning to look 
forward to the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, which will 
be held for the first time on its permanent site from Tuesday, 
June 23rd, to Saturday, June 27th. The arrangements, as far 
as can be gathered from the schedule of prizes, are excellent. 
The total value of the prizes to be givenis close upon £8,000, 
and they are allocated in a satisfactory manner. Eleven breeds 
of horses will among them receive £1,980; seventeen breeds of 
cattle, £2,904; twenty-one breeds of sheep, £1,591; and six 
breeds of pigs, £495. The breeds are treated uniformly—a 
change which ought to satisfy those who were inclined to think 
that the shorthorn people had more than their due share 
of influence in the society. For horses the prizes are £15, £10, 
and £5 throughout, and the same for cattle. For sheep the 
amounts are £10, £6, and £4, and the same for pigs. It 
may be interesting to mention the breeds of cattle to be 
included; they are Shorthorns, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Devons, South Devon (Hams), Sussex, Welsh, Red 
Polled, Aberdeen-Angus, Galloways, High- 
land, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Longhorns, Kerries, and Dexters. The 
breeds of sheep are Oxford Downs, Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns, Hampshire Downs, 
Suffolks, Lincolns, Leicesters, Cotswolds, 
Border Leicesters, Kent or Romney Marsh, 
Wensleydale, Dorset Horn, Devon Long- 
wools, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Cheviot, Black- 
faced Mountain, Lonk, Herdwick, Welsh 
Mountain, and Ryeland; and the breeds 
of pigs are the Large White, Small 
White, Berkshire, Tamworth, and Large 
Black. There will also be prizes for butter 
and milk tests, and other means have been 
adopted for making the exhibition much 
more practical than it used to be in the old 
days. 
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THE HERDSMAN. 


THE HERDSMAN. 

Our picture comes from Ultima Thule, 
and is that of one of the nondescripts of 
those distant islands who earn a livell- 
hood by odd work on the farms. He is 
for a part of his life a “‘ gaberlunzie” man, 
being, as perhaps may be seen from his 
face, what the old Scotch used to call a 


““wee bit gyte.” At other times, and 4, Warnfora. 
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particularly in early summer, he herds the kye on the wil 
unfenced fields. He is a child of Nature in his own harmless 
way, and, like many of his kind, a great favourite wit 
children. The attraction that the life of a herdsman has 
chiefly that it calls for no hard work. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ESSRS. JOHN WALKER AND CO., of Farringdon Hous 

Warwick Lane, E.C., have issued a ‘‘ Golier’s Diary and Mat 

Book ” (together with the rules), as the title-page says, that real! 

is a good little thing of its kind. One permits one’s self to p 

in this ‘‘ really,” indicative of a gentle surprise, because mo 

of the similar ‘‘ notions” arouse at the same time admirati 

of the inge. uity and wonder at its uselessness. But this little diary has t! 

rules—the new rules—also the three-ball match rules, and it even is discriminati: 

enough to add the maxims of etiquette, conspicuous by their absence elsewher 

It has a calendar, the ordinary space for daily records of the state of tt 

weather, or of your play, or whatever people do put down in diaries ; spac 

for recording the results of matches, with the score, if you care to keep it. Ar 

all in a small bulk that will not spoil the most elaborate golfer’s swing « 
figure. It is quite a good valentine or Easter gift to send a golfer. 

They have invented a very good local rule at the Royal Ashdown Fore 
Club, to the effect that if it be doubtful whether a lost ball be in « 
out of bounds it shall be treated as a ball out of bounds. Let me s 
hastily that this rule, which I thus praise, was not of my own making, nor ha 
I any hand in its suggestion. But obviously it removes a doubtful point, an 
removes it in the right way. Without such provision there might be mu 
discussion as to whether the ball was in bounds or out, and the way in whic 
the doubt is removed is a right way, because it is a measure that inflicts th 
lightest penalty. It always seems as if there was some hardship about 1! 
relative penalty for ball lost in bounds, and for ball lost, or found, out of bound . 
The former penalty is a deal heavier than the latter, and yet the shot that go: 
out of bounds hardly can fail to be a wilder shot than the one that loses a ba‘! 
in bounds. When there is a doubt whether the ball be in bounds or out, it 
well that the verdict should go on the side of mercy, for even the more mercifw! 
penalty is a sufficient one. This local rule of the Ashdown Club might quite 
well be generally adopted and embodied in the rules of golf that are universal. 
Of course you cannot make a perfectly just and logical affair of this glorious! 
uncertain game, and perhaps we should spoil it if we could; but it is as well to 
move in the direction of logic and of justice where it is possible. 

Since the Americans began sending over the rubber-cored ball in any 
quantities—and it may be said that its virtues or its vices (according to the 
point of view) only began to be generally known about the time of the amateur 
championship—what a variety of rubber-cored and other ingenious balls have 
been put on the market! There is the original Haskell, the Kempshall, the 
Ortogo and Ortogo-Singer, and the rest of the varieties manufactured by the 
Improved Golf Ball Company, very fertile in invention and enterprise ; there 
is a rubber-cored ball that is the invention of Messrs. Cochrane, who, produced 
the ‘* Rex” gutta-percha ball; and there are also various improved makes of 
the more or less pure ‘‘gutty.” All these balls seem to have their merits, and 
it is to be noted that for the most part they have this in common, that they are 
covered with a gutta-percha outer casing over a more softly elastic inside. For 
my own humble part I am not one of those who think that any of these 
‘‘many inventions” have made the game so much easier that we need make 
our courses longer or more difficult, or need pass restrictive legislation ; but for 
all that it is apparent that a point may easily be imagined at which legislation of 
the kind would become imperative. If a ball were to be invented that would 
fly half as far again—say, three hundred yards instead of two—clearly it would 
so alter present conditions as to reduce them to foolishness. And who can say 
that such an undesirable conclusion may not be reached? It is conceivable that 
some arrangement of metallic springs within a gutta-percha or other casing 
might produce a ball of quite undesirable length of flight ; and when, if ever, 
that fiction becomes fact legislation will have to protect the game. But we are 
not there yet, and meantime courses may be made more difficult, if necessary, by 
the increase of bunkers, as is being done on the flanks of the course at Hoylake. 
At present the greater length of carry, especially off iron clubs, is only obtained 
with a certain sacrifice of accuracy in the short game, so that there is some 
compensation. HorRACE HUTCHINSON. 
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having popularised ‘“‘down South” 
the hard-haired Scottish terrier, 
which forms the subject of this 
article. Some twenty years ago this 
most useful and engaging variety of dog 
was scarcely known in England, for, 
although he was occasionally referred 
to as the Aberdeen terrier—a_ wholly 
misleading title, by the way, for the 
eed is no more indigenous to the 
Granite City than he is to Perth, or 
verness, or Glasgow—there was 
icely a representative specimen of 
diehard to be found south of the 
weed. As a consequence prizes were 
ing won in England by big, bat-eared 
imals, possessed of the very slenderest 
imsto be accepted as Scottish terriers ; 
t the judges of the period, either 
owing no better, or else having bad 
iterial to work upon, continued to 
ower honours upon these most 
worthy objects of recognition. 
At that time, and there is no gain- 
ying the fact, the Scottish terrier 
breeders of the North and South of 


otland were not working together in the interests of the breed 
nite as amicably as could be desired, and there were also one 
two little differences of opinion between them concerning 





CHAMPION VILLAIN. 


certain points and their respective values which kept the admirers 
of the variety further apart. Happily, however, for the interests 
of the Scottish terrier there was a disposition amongst the 


breeders in every part of the country 
to sink minor differences and unite with 
each other in defence of the true type of 
diehard, which was being imperilled in 
consequence of the erroneous ideas 
then being formed in England. As 
a result of the wiser counsels which 
prevailed, Mr. Vero Shaw, who had 
been judging at several Northern shows 
about that time, was appealed to, as a 
Scotsman occupying an_ impartial 
position, to draw up a scale of 
points, with values attached to each, 
to be submitted to the leading 
breeders and exhibitors for their 
approval. This he consented to do, 
and his ideas were subsequently 
accepted, with some slight modifica- 
tions, as the standard by which the 
hard-haired Scottish terrier should be 
judged. The most valuable point, 
according to the scale in question, was 
coat, which was allotted twenty points 
out of an imaginary hundred; whilst 
ears, body, legs and feet, size, and 
general appearance each got ten; and 


skull, muzzle, eyes, neck, and chest five apiece; tail and colour 
being valued at two and a-half points respectively. 
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THE SCOTTISH TERRIER. 


F dog shows have con‘erred no other benefit upon the canine 
race, they are unquestionably entitled to the credit of 
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Morison, Captain 





CALLANT. 
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It would obviously occupy too much space to publish the 
entire scale here, but one or two of its most important features 


may be briefly referred to. For instance, 
it may be stated that the body is 
described as being only moderately 
long, and well ribbed up; whilst the 
respective sizes are given as from 14lb. 
to 18ib. for a dog, and from 13lb. to 17|b. 
for a bitch. Stress is laid upon the 
smallness of the ears, and the necessity 
of having them sharp-pointed, also on 
the fact that the Scottish terrier is 
never out at shoulder like the Dandie; 
and in tke reference to general appear- 
ance attention is directed to the fact 
that the Scottish terrier appears to be 
higher on the leg than he really is, but 
at the same time he should look compact, 
and be from about gin. to 12in. at the 
shoulder. Included in the list of faults 
are the following: ‘*‘ Muzzle either under 
or over hung; eyes large or light- 
coloured; ears large, round at the 
points, or drop, and it is also a fault if 
they are too heavily covered with hair ; 
coat, any silkiness, wave, or tendency 
to curl is a serious blemish, as is also 
an open coat; size, specimens over 


18lb. weight should not be encouraged.” In order that there 
should be no doubt as to the acceptance of the standard, the 
then leading breeders of Scottish terriers were requested to 
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append their signatures to it, as a token of their approval, and 
amongst those who did so were the following: Mr. James 13, 
Mackie, Mr. J. A. Adamson, Mr. D. ], 


Thomson Gray, Mr. W. H. Benvie, 
Mr. J. L. Grainger, and other pro- 
minent men in the Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Dundee districts. Included 
amongst the English signatures were 
those of Mr. H. J. Ludlow, Mr. H. 
Blomfield, and Mr. W. W. Spelman, 
who were all three fighting South of 
the Tweed in the cause of the correct 
type; whilst it may be added that the 
above - named gentlemen formed the 
nucleus of the Scottish Terrier Club, 
which was founded in the spring of 
1893. 

Having thus touched upon the 
establishment of the breed in England, 
it is only rendering justice to the 
diehard to remind readers of the 
fact that he belongs to a most ancient 
breed of Scottish dog, which has been 
known in even the remotest districts 
of Caledonia for so long a period that 
its origin is lost in obscurity. The 
writer, when a boy, was acquainted with 
numbers of such terriers in that «ultima 
thule the Black Isle, as a minister 


of the Established Church there possessed several ; and informa 
tion regarding the diehards and their antiquity can be found in 
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most parts of Scotland, if those 
curious on the subject care to 
take the trouble to undertake 
the necessary investigations. 
Consequently the prefix Aber- 
deen is absolutely undeserved ; 
and to the credit of the breeders 
of the Granite City it should be 
stated that they were amongst 
the first to resent the attempt 
to deprive the Scottish terrier 
of his claim to recognition as a 
national and not a local breed. 

As a vermin dog the Scottish 
terrier knows no superior of his 
weight, his powerful muzzle and 
iarge teeth enabling him to 
account for animals far larger 
than himself; whilst his thickly 
padded feet assist him in travelling 
over stony ground and _ rocks 
with little inconvenience to him- 
self, his size, shape, and powerful 
hindquarters being all in his A 
favour when going to earth. He 
is a natural hunter too, but it is to be feared that the life of 
ease and luxury which some successive generations of Scottish 
terriers have enjoyed since the breed has become fashionable 
has not improved their keenness and taste for hard work on 
vermin; but the old strains which have been treated naturally are 
as game and hardy as ever. Unless pampered and*~coddled, 
the Scottish terrier possesses a constitution of iron; and a more 
constant, devoted friend no master ever 
owned. 

The nature of these dogs is, 
however, averse to making friends 
with strangers ; indeed, the diehards are 
of a suspicious disposition, unless they 
know that their confidence will not 
be misplaced, and this circumstance 
often causes a feeling of mutual dislike 
to arise between them and the visitors 
to their home. On the other hand, 
when once his affection is gained the 
Scottish terrier is fidelity and devotion 
personified, and the object of his regard 
and respect becomes the sole considera- 
tion of his life. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the subject of this article 
is in truth a dog that appeals to every- 
body, for though small in stature he is ~ 
a giant in courage, devoted to his master 
and his home, and of such an excellent 
constitution that he can live almost 
anywhere, and appears to thrive upon 
a diet which would haif kill many 
breeds. Indeed, the harder a diehard 
is brought up, the better he is in coat 
and disposition and capacity for his natural 
destruction of vermin. 

The accompanying illustrations represent some of the 
best and most famous Scottish terriers of the day, as well 
as a very imperfect specimen of the breed, which was 
photographed specially for this article for the purposes of 
drawing comparisons. It must be clearly understood, however, 
that in the present instance any 
criticisms which are passed upon 
the dogs must be taken entirely 
as applying to the animals as 
they appear in the illustrations, 
in several of which they have 
been taken in positions which do 
not become them, though they 
are useful for our purpose, which 
is to point out imaginary defects 
in excellent dogs. The likeness 
of Mrs. Hannay’s Champion 
Heworth Rascal represents a 
first-rate diehard in a most admir- 
able pose. The small, sharp- 
pointed ears are exactly correct 
in shape, size, and carriage, as 
are those of his son and kennel 
companion, Heworth Chieftain, 
and Mr. Harold Wood’s Hynd- 
man Thistle, also the winner of 
a large number of prizes in the 
best of company. . The small 
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and rather sunken eye is also 
well depicted in the likeness of 
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Heworth Rascal, the expression 
of acuteness and the extreme 
brightness of the eyes being 
admirably portrayed. The pro. 
files of Heworth Chieftain and 
Hyndman Thistle are both 
perfect, the shape of the skulls, 
the length and substance of thie 
muzzles, the beautiful lines «f 
chiselling (as it were), the ov: 
hanging eyebrows, the suspicicn 
of a beard, and the massive ja: s 
being extremely well portray 
In the matter of shoulders M~. 
Rowland B. Mayor’s Callant, , 
great prize-winner, shows (5 
capitally, as does MHewor 
Rascal; whilst nothing can 
better than the forelegs 
Heworth Rascal, his kennel coi 
panion, Mrs. Hannay’s Champi 
Gair, and Cailant. Neither M 
Hannay’s Champion Villain n 
Hyndman Thistle is  standir 
well, as their photographs conv: 
an impression that they are a little out at shoulder, which 
not a fault that eituer of them possesses. The bodies 
both Hyndman Thistle and Villain are beautifully let down 
behind the arms, whilst for shortness and shape of bod 
the palm, so far as the illustrations show, must be awarded 
Gair; but he appears to be above himself in conditi 
whereas Heworth Rascal seems to be much lighter than he 
generally isin the show-ring. Callant’s 
photograph displays the thick ani 
muscular thighs which are so very 
characteristic of the breed, whilst 
Hyndman Thistle shows the side 
formation admirably, the situation of his 
hocks being perfect. His feet, too, 
show up excellently, whilst Callant’s 
neck and chest could not be improved 
upon. All the tails are carried very 
well, excepting that of Hyndman 
Thistle, who has got his carried too 
low, which is not usually his custom. 
Hyndman Thistle, Callant, Heworth 
Chieftain (as much as can be seen of 
him), and Gair are made to appear in the 
best coat, which, in their cases, looks as 
it ought to be—profuse, without being 
shaggy and unkempt, also hard, dense, 
and wiry. Heworth Rascal is obviously 
rather out of coat, and Villain’s is made 
to appear too smooth. 

The remaining illustration repre- 
sents an animal which a good many 
people might call a Scottish terrier, but 
he is full of faults. To begin with, 
his ears, instead of being small and erect, are heavy, and o 
the description known as drop ears; they are set on low, s 
that his skull appears round. He is thick and chunky in 
head, too long in neck, high on his legs, not let down in 
chest, deficient in coat, bone, and muscle, and carries his tail 
like a greyhound. In fact, there is nothing to be written 
in favour of the poor beast, which, at best, is but a 

caricature of one of the best, 
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Scottish terrier. 
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that the print is perfectly clear and readable. The illustrations are 
by Mr. Byam Shaw, and that is to say that they are extremely 
clever. For our own part, however, we prefer a Shakespeare 
without pictures of any sort, and we do not know of an illustrated 
edition in which one does not sooner or later grow tired of the 
drawings. It must be confessed that we find it somewhat 
dificult in every case to realise exactly what Mr. Byam Shaw 
had been driving at. As an example we might cite the wrestling 
scene which forms the frontispiece to **As You Like It.” It is 
not easy to see how he got his models into this position, and it 
would certainly be interesting to know if they were wrestlers or 
artist's models. Each play is introduced by Mr. John Dennis, 
ind his plan seems to have been to give a summary of the sources 
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from which the dramatist drew his material and a brief résumé 
of the best criticism. We cannot regard him as being quite as 
successful as we should have liked. There are two classes of critics 
of Shakespeare, one the thoroughly matter-of-fact man, who has 
worked out his conclusions by strict investigation, the other 
the poet, whose insight tells him what is really fine. To 
explain what we mean it would be enough to take the introduc- 
tion to ““Cymbeline,” where we have quotations from that master 
of Shakespearian scholarship, Mr. Sidney Lee, but no mention 
of the late Lord Tennyson’s significant love of the passage, 
“Hang there like fruit, my soul, till the tree die!’’ Lord 
Tennyson was a consummate judge of poetry as well as a master 
of the craft, and it is an education to know what he liked best. 


A TAME SBLESBOK. 


NE result of the war in South Africa 
will undoubtedly be to familiarise 
the stay-at-home Englishman with 
many natural curiosities of that 
hoof-printed land. There is nothing 

at Thomas Atkins will take greater pains to 
nuggle home on board a troopship than any 
ad of “*janwar”—a happy Indian phrase for 
cv live creature too unfamiliar to have a handy 
iglish name of its own. Tommy’s officers 
e almost as keen as he upon bringing home 
ving trophies from foreign service; and the 
ivilian tourist in interesting lands succumbs 
adily to the same temptation. So we may 
iortly expect livestock from the Transvaal to 
come as familiar in England as_ Indian 
eatures were after the Mutiny, insomuch that 
some ‘‘ cage-bird circles” the common green 
parrakeet of India is still known as_ the 
:oldier’s parrot.” 
And among live trophies from South Africa 
ii is safe to predict that antelopes of many sorts 
and sizes will be couspicuous, partly because 
that country is so rich in antelopes and partly 
because these engaging animals take so kindly 
to human society. Probably this is owing to 
their gregarious habits in a wild state. The 
young antelope has an overmastering instinct 
to “keep with the herd,’ and, when he has 
been taken young, this finds no other outlet than in keeping 
with as many men as possible. In India I had a delightfully 
friendly black buck, the common antelope of the East, which 
used to follow me wherever it was permitted; but one day a 
british regiment marched past, and the black buck was so 
taken with the herd of men that it marched with them four 
miles to their. cantonment. Next day a deputation of the 
rank and file returned with the antelope and a respectful 
request that they might keep it; and so it became a regimental 
pet. In the same way, wherever antelopes are found, you will 
always see tame specimens which rejoice in as much human 
society as they can get. 
That the blesbok of South Africa is no exception to this 
rule of antelope conduct, may be gathered from our illustrations; 
for the deck of an ocean-going steamer must be about as trying 





ASSOCIATING WITH A DOG. 





THE MORNING WALK. 


a locality for a wild beast of the veldt as can easily be imagined, 
but in their morning walk the baby blesbok seems at least as 
sea-leggy as his master. He had been caught in the South 
Transvaal in November, 1goo, at the tender age of three or four 
days, and took to the bottle of captivity with the abandoned 
confidence of babyhood. For eight months he trekked through 
stirring scenes over a large part of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, and came to England with his master a year ago. 

In the next picture he appears in that stage of clumsy 
hobbledehoyhood through which all gracelul animals—not 
excluding humanity—have to pass between the delicious attrac- 
tiveness of extreme youth and the elegance of maturity. It will 
be seen, too, that he consents to associate with a dog—an 
excellent dog, with a soul above antelopes—for purposes of 
photography, but keeps his eye fixed on his master all the 
while. At this age and in this attitude he 
exhibits to an interesting degree what one may 
call the “ African”’ peculiarity of the antelope, 
which is to wear a fiddle-shaped head. There 
are other ‘*boks” and ‘ beestes’’ which have 
amazing heads, and it is interesting to trace 
in the half-grown blesbok some likeness to the 
facial monstrosity of the hartebeeste, because 
both no doubt were descended from the same 
ancestor in the distant past. 

In the other illustration we see the same 
blesbok, now in the flower of adolescence, 
exhibiting the other marked characteristic of 
African mammals, namely, conspicuous _parti- 
colouration upon head and limbs. The acme 
of this parti-colouration is reached, perhaps, in 
the zebra and giraffe; but it is worth notice 
that in other hunted mammals, even when the 
body is one-coloured, the head, legs, and tail 
are almost always piebald. The reason of this 
is clearly suggested by the testimony of those 
who have found that at twilight the striped 
zebra becomes practically invisible when he 
moves. Now, the head, legs, and tail of an 
antelope are always moving, and it is no doubt 
the result of natural selection which makes 
these parti-coloured. However conspicuous 
they may appear when snap-shotted by the 
camera in sunlight, at dusk on the veldt their 
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CONST ABLE AND CLAUDE. 


OM PARISON is of the very essence 
of art criticism. Without it merits 
and demerits cannot be made plain 
or duly appreciated. It is not a 
matter of weighing one against 

another so much as developing merit by 
means of contrast. This may fitly be 
regarded as a proper moment for reforming 
and reconsidering our judgment of Claude 
Lorrain. At Burlington House last year 
there were two rooms filled with his 
landscapes and drawings. The National 
Gallery, which is constantly undergoing little 
revolutions in the matter of hanging and 
arrangement, has given up one room entirely 
to classical landscape. There are the Poussins, 
both Nicholas and Gaspar; there are two 
Turners and several Claudes—all hanging side 
by side. The two large Turners, here in the 
midst of the French school, are, of course, 
the two well-known canvases bequeathed by 
the painter on condition that they should 
be hung beside the Lorrains, in order, 
said he, to shame Claude and show the 
world how landscape should not be painted. 
And there they hang as a lasting judg- 
ment on the foolish terms of Turner’s 
bequest. 

Ruskin has had his share, too, in helping 
to prejudice the English mind against Claude. 
Nothing but “ feebleness and paltriness,” he 
says in “Modern Painters,” could ever be 
predicted of him. But Ruskin’s star, as an 
art critic, has long since set. No one can 
stand before these canvases in the National 
Gallery, now that the glamour spread by Ruskin 
around Turner’s name has somewhat paled, 
without feeling which pair of pictures is the 
greater, the more strenuous, the more ever- 
lastingly true. 

It is strange that an artist of Turner’s 
capacity should have been so unjust in his 
estimate of a painter who, like himself, was 
a follower of the classic tradition. How- 
ever, the reason is not far to seek. Turner, THE CORNFIELD. 
(After Constable.) 





coloured moths more __ strikin 
than parti-coloured ones as they flit along the hedges; and a contrasts of colour in the bontebok and the blackness of its horns 
bird that is all of one colour, no matter what that colour may be, These in the blesbok are greenish. 
always looks much larger and more conspicuous at a distance than Whatever their colour, however, they are sharp; and ai 
one that is variegated, provided, of course, that the former is not antelope of any kind is the last animal to trust unreservedly. 
at that moment taking advantage of a ‘ protective”’ hue. He may be only in play, and perhaps when in play with another 
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like Claude Monet, and Camille Pissaro and 
Sisley, was the pioneer of his day of light and 
atmosphere. One might say that he was the 
very first of the modern Impressionists, and, 
like these, his attention was so concentrated 
upon this new thing in art, this actual attempt 
to arrest the vibration and shimmer of light 
and the varied effects of mist in the atmosphere, 
that he lost sight of almost every other beauty 
in his judgment of works which had not these 
particular qualities. Claude is an old master; 
vibrating light and atmosphere are the inheri- 
tance of the modern school. What we may 
have lost, by our pursuit of these things, in 
depth and richness of colour, in dignity of 
design and drawing, in subtlety of tone and 
ndling, is only too clearly shown in our 
odern exhibitions. 
3ut reconsider that roomful of Claudes at 
lsurlington House. What a sense of serene, 
lm, dignity, what richness of tone! What 
noble masses of trees set against limpid 
ies! What a feeling of true poetry! One 
yuld say that he had caught the pure classic 
jirit fresh from those Italian landscapes and 
had set it down to establish for all time the 
valterable truth of the ideal landscape. So 
| ng as man is man such scenes as these cannot 
il to delight him. How mysterious is 
charm in that ‘Enchanted Castle” 
rched high on the rocks overhanging the sea! 
\Vhat a bold silhouette with its turrets and 
lastions against the lurid sky! Some strange 
spirit of enchantment pervades the whole land- 
ape, from the pensive figure seated in the 
ioreground to the sea beyond. How strongly 
this feeling makes itself felt in the mountains that 
rise behind the castle and in the gloomy mass 
of trees to the right! Even the grazing deer in 
the foreground seem to blend in some strange 
manner with the cold blue light and the 
sense of reality and unreality that fills the 
scene. 

In striking contrast to this was the smaller 
landscape lent by the Earl of Northbrook, “A 
Shepherd Playing on his Pipes.’ It is, perhaps, 
a more typical Claude. The sun rises in the 
centre of the canvas over a beautifuily wooded valley with a river 
winding through it into the distance. In the foreground the 
shepherd, in classic drapery, plays on his pipes. The sheep and 
goats about him are lying at rest or grazing in the early morning 
light. The picture conveys an admirable impression of peace 
and cool morning restfulness. This calm, classic spirit, this 
sensation of unruffled serenity, ts the dominant note of Claude’s 
landscapes, and, indeed, some may urge: If this classic spirit, this 
unruffled serenity, is the perfection of all landscape, what are we 
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THE LOCK. 
(After Constable.) 


to say of Constable? What about naturalism? Of the homely 
country scenes treated from the standpoint of the painter’s 
personal likings? Very true. The objection is a sound one. 
There is another school of landscape painting. It stands just at 
the opposite pole from the art of Claude de Lorrain, Gaspar 
Poussin, Wilson and Turner, and all the classic landscapists. It 
is the Naturalist School. 

Here is a passage from Werther, which will convey some 
notion of their doctrines : 

** About a league from the town is a place 
called Walheim. It is very agreeably situated 
on the side of a hill. Irom one of the paths 
which leads out of the village you have a view 
of the whole country, and there is a good old 
woman who sells wine, coffee, and tea there. 
3ut better than all this are two lime trees 
before the church, which spread their branches 
over a little green surrounded by barns and 
cottages. I have seen few places more retired 
and peaceful. I send for a chair and table 
from the old woman’s, and there I drink my 
coffee and read Homer. It was by accident 
that I discovered this place one fine afternoon ; 
all was perfect stillness ; everybody was in the 
fields except a little boy about four years old, 
who was sitting on the ground and holding 
between his knees a child of about six months; 
he pressed it to his bosom with his little arms, 
which made a sort of great chair for it; and 
notwithstanding the vivacity which sparkled in 
his eyes, he sat perfectly still. Quite delighted 
with the scene, | sat down on a plough opposite, 
and had great pleasure in drawing this little 
scene of brotherly tenderness. I added a bit 
of the hedge, the barndoor, and some broken 
cart wheels, without any order, just as they 
happened to lie, and in about an hour I found | 
had made a drawing of great expression and 
very correct design without having put in 
anything of my own. This confirmed me in 
the resolution I had made before, only to copy 
Nature for the future. Nature is inexhaustible, 
and alone forms the greatest masters, Say 
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what you will of rules, they alter the true 
features and the natural expression.” 

In this article we give an illustration of one 
of Constable’s pictures, because Constable is 
the father of this school; he, beyond all men, 
illustrated the kind of art referred to by Goethe. 
His work is an admirable exampie of how the 
powers of selection and arrangement can become 
so important that they actually fill the place of 
what is usually understood to be imagina- 
tion. No one could maintain that Constable’s 
pictures are without invention, and yet as 
regards actual facts he has put in “ nothing of 
his own.” Examine the picture of ‘“ Flatford 
Mill.” The barge-horse waiting patiently 
while the rope is refastened; the man with the 
pole, swinging the barge round, ready to pro- 
ceed on the journey; the rustic with the 
scythe in the half-cut meadow; the mill and 
cottages beyond the lock; the shallow brook 
rippling over the pebbles; the fishermen on the 
tow-path; the river winding into the wooded 
distance with gleams of light flashing on it 
through the trees; the intermittent storm and 
sunshine, so characteristic of English land- 
scape—all this might have actually been, and 
much more besides, on that summer morning 
by the river Stour. The artist has given usa 
synthesis of the scene, its dominant character- 
istics, its very essence. Though the actual 
painting is lacking in some of the qualities 
of Constable’s latest works, it, nevertheless, 
possesses such marvellous sense of the fulness of life, so much 
fidelity to Nature, and such a naive record of a summer’s day by 
the river, that its interest and fascination never wane. No scenes 
that the most imaginative painter might conjure up could ever 
equal the ‘inexhaustible variety” of Nature’s effects. The sense 
of monotony, of limitation, so often felt after looking at a collection 
of Claude’s landscapes, is never induced by Constable; for the 
artist who follows Nature faithfully finds it impossible to become 
either monotonous or stereotyped in his conceptions. And, 
therefore, notwithstanding all the poetry, notwithstanding all the 
quiet harmony and peaceful serenity of Claude, give me 
Constable with his gnarled and rugged trees, his stermy clouds 
battling against the wind, his sun-flecked lanes and muddy fields 
smelling of the earth and green freshness. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SWEET PEA (continued) —SOWI1NG THE SEEDS. 

ANY sow seeds in autumn for an early display, others in pots 
at this time, growing the seedlings on and _ transferring them 
to the open ground in April. As the weather at that season 
is uncertain, it may be necessary to protect from spring frosts. 

Outdoor sowings can be made early, according to the position and the soil. When 
the weather is favourable and the soil fairly dry, sow now, and make successional 
sowings in March and April. The object of sowing in this way is to secure a 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. 
(After Claude.) 


succession of flowers, as one sowing will not giveaseason of flowers lasting until th 

autumn, even with the most careful hand-picking of dead blooms to prevent see: 
formation. Never sow too thickly. We are never tired of urging growers of garden 
flowers from seed that the best way to achieve failure is to sow too thickly. The 
seedlings appear, are rarely properly thinned out, and the result is a spindling 

unhealthy plant, quite incapable of a satisfactory flower d.splay. Sweet Peas 
should be allowed to grow naturaliy, that is, to extend their shoots in their own 
way, and in a way to let light and air reach every portion. Mr. R. Dean, a 
well-known authority, writes : ‘*The seed can be placed in the ground to the 
depth of 2in. or 3in., according as the soil is heavy or light. If the great body 
of cultivators of the Sweet Pea could be induced to sow these seeds 4in. apart, 
they would be taught something of the natural habit of growth of this fragrant 
plant. If they sow fairly thickly they should have the courage to thin out the 
plants as required. The first week or two after the seeds germinate a root is 
produced out of all proportion to its tiny top. By the time the plant has a top 
an inch high it has sent a long and slender tap-root down 3in. or gin. This 
tap-root, which gets to be 6in. or 7in. long, indicates the value of deep digging, 
and it will go down as deep as the soil allows, a fact of importance during a time 
of trying drought. The Sweet Pea, as a rule, puts forth few fibrous roots. 
Some growers of Sweet Peas sow their seeds in small circles, eight or ten in a 
circle, and each circle 4ft. to 5ft. from its fellow. Very fine flowers have been 
produced from such circles. Where Sweet Peas are sown in rows side by side 
they should be 4ft. apart at least.” 

IMPORTANCE OF MULCHING. 

Mulching means that a manure dressing is applied to the soil surrounding 
the plants, and the object is to prevent wind and sun so drying the ground that 
the plant suffers. Few things succumb more quickly to dry scil and harsh winds 
than the Sweet Pea, and when seed 1s allowed to mature the breakdown is quick 
and sure. As Mr. Dunkin, previously quoted, remarks: ‘‘ The Pea, being a 
leguminous plant, has the power, after reaching a certain stage of development, 
of collecting the necessary amount of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, this important work being performed by the 
aid of minute organisms located in the nodules formed on 
the roots. This, however, does not prevent the plants 
from drawing supplies of nitrogen from solid or liquid 
manures placed within their reach ; but so little benefit is 
derived from heavy manuring with nitrogenous manures 
that these may be wasteful, except when given as 
mulch.” One of the best-known writers about Sweet Peas 
in America is the Rev. Mr. Hutchins, and he strongly 
advises caution in feeding. He remarks that ‘* the Sweet 
Pea is a slow grower. It has to be in order to go through 
so long a season. You will wonder all through the month 
of May what it is doing, it grows so slowly, and people 
are then apt to over-feed it in trying to get it along laster. 
For days it seems at a standstill. Not until well into 
June does the root appear to feed rapidly.” When dry 
weather comes mulch between the rows with half-decaye: 
stable manure. 

WATERING. 

Few plants need so much water as the Sweet Pea 
and it will require daily help when days and nights are ho 
and dry. Many writers strongly recommend artificia 
manures, but the experience of the writer is that the les: 
one has to do with nitrates and so forth so much stronge 
the plant. Much naturally depends upon the person wh 
uses the stimulant. In experienced hands it has grea 
value, but an overdose would probably kill the plant 
wholesale. If any artificial manure is given, let it b 
when the buds are forming and the roots ready to acce} 
help of this nature. Indiscriminate use of strong artifici: 
manure is a grave mistake. Mr. Dunkin recommend 
‘‘drainings from stables and cow-sheds, diluted with fror 
four to six times their bulk of clean water, as a splendi 
fertiliser, and if occasionally there be substituted for it 
liquid formed by dissolving 1lb. of guano in 2ogal. « 
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water, the plants will 
benefit by the change. 
Sulphate of potash, used 
at the rate of Ioz. per 
gallon of water, i$ also a 
valuable stimulant, which 
may be used at all times. 
Sout tends to brighten 
the colours of the flowers.” 
We may well give the 
beginner, and perhaps 
those who would not feel 
pleased to be so regarded, 
a timely hint, and that 
is, never to give liquid 
menure when the soil is 
dr:. Never overdo 
mz:arial applications, but 
giv: a dose alternately 
wit. one of clear liquid. 


Cut FLOWERS. 


Sweet Peas are a 
nec ssity in every garden 
wire cut flowers are 
de: ed in quantity during 
sui ner and autumn. 
On: way, as we have 
pre ously mentioned, to 
pro ong the bloom is never 
to . ow the seed-pods to 
maitre. If home-saved 
see is desired, set apart 
ap rtion of a row for the 
pu: se; but seed can be 
pur sased so cheaply that 
it i: not worth while to 


grow one’s own, and there is this objection, that probably the seed will be 
The general gardener is not placed in the same _ position 
as ‘he large market growers and nurserymen, who make extensive trials, 
and |eep the various varieties rigidly apart to prevent mixtures. 
pariicular shade of colour is wanted, mixed packets of seeds would give 
the colours of the best named varieties. 


very mixed. 


SELECTION OF THE BEsT VARIETIES. 

This list will be probably severely criticised, for happily no two men think 
quite alike, and well it is for the sake of this fair world that this is so. 
But our favourite Sweet Peas are the following, and those who require fuller 
information should dip in‘o Mr. Sydenham’s book or some similar treatise. The 
most beautiful flower, we think, is Miss Willmott, a lovely orange shade. 
Mauve is represented in Countess of Radnor and that exquisite kind Lady Grisel 


Hamilton, which is more lavender than 
mauve. Countess of Lathom is a soft 
pink and Gorgeous a salmon. We have 
used Gorgeous largely in the mixed 
border, making groups here and there 
according to the flowers in close associa- 
tion. It has always succeeded, and the 
bright, but not harsh, salmon shade 
appeals to the writer. It is very strong 
and free. Sadie Burpee is the test 
white, and other good forms are Lady 
Mary Currie, orange pink; Mrs. 
Dugdale, primrose and rose; Duke of 
Westminster, marone and _ purple; 
Pink Friar, carmine rose; and Lord 
Kenyon, rose and crimson, It is 
interesting to grow a collection, but as 
we are compelled to restrict the selec- 
tion, our choice is usually confined to 
the varieties Miss Willmott, Sadie 
Burpee, Gorgeous, and Lady Grisel 
IIamilton. Countess of Radnor is a 
lovely flower, and is still grown by 
the writer. 

FRUIT-GROWING IN VILLAGES. 

Ata recent meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Club, a paper was read by Mr. 
Owen Thomas upon wasted opportuni- 
ties of fruit-growing in English villages, 
who in the course of his remarks said : 
“TI would suggest that every cottage 
should have allotted to it at least half 
an acre of garden ground and the same 
be enclosed by a hedge or by a fence, 
not necessarily adjoining the cottage, 
but as close to it as practicable, and the 
land should be of fair quality and, if 
possible, near a stream of water. After 
acquiring this land, the first process to 
take in hand, with a view of its yielding 
the most the land is capable of in the 
future, is to trench and manure it heavily, 
taking it for granted that it is well 
drained. Half this land should be 
planted with standard trees of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, with bush fruit 
between, such as Currants, Raspberries, 
and Gooseberries. The remaining quarter 
of an acre could be devoted partly to 
bush Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 
Strawberries, and in the hedge (which 
for preference should be formed of 
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Quick) standard trees of 
Damsons, Prunes, and 
Crabs should be planted at 
distances of 2oft. apart. 
Moderate space must be 
allotted to the growth of 
vegetables, and a good 
space should be laid down 
under permanent crops, 
such as will occasion little 
trouble in labour and 
attention, including 
Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Artichokes(these 
could be sold), the re- 
mainder of the garden to 
be cropped with Potatoes, 
Peas, Cauliflowers, and the 
usual vegetables annually 
grown from seed. The 
walls of the cottage could 
be furnished with fruit 
trees. On the north and 
west Apricots and Peaches 
would succeed, and Plums 
and Cherries on the north 
and east walls. Once the 
labourer and his family 
became proficient in the 
growth of these crops, 
and realised their value, 
whether as daily food or for 
the purposes of sale, a new 
interest would come into 
their lives, and ample, 
interesting, and remunera- 
tive employment for their 


leisure, which would help to drive away the poverty of interest associated with 


A SPLENDID WINTER FRUIT. 


“*G.” writes: ** This new Apple has made great headway since it was intro- 
duced a few years ago, and each year proves its value for cooking and late 
We have few Apples taat keep good from November till May, so that 
any variety that fruits well is certain to become a great favourite. 


In light, rich 


soils this variety is a strong grower, and well repays lifting in a young state ; 


ZADY WINIFRED GORE. 


grow more fruitful yearly. 
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but later on, when the trees bear, any grossness is soon remedied, and the trees 
I recently saw an orchard of this variety that had for 
some years been severely pruned. I advised more freedom of growth, and this will 
be found to suit the trees, as they will then carry a heavy crop. 
hardiness it is one of the best, and I prefer the fruits to Wellington, and they keep 
better, as the Wellington spots badly in some soils. 


In growth and 


For exhibitiont he Newton 
is superb, as its shape, colour, and 
general appearance always draw atten- 
tion to it. So far the Newton promises to 
be one of the best—if not /4e best—cook- 
ing Apples we have grown of any of the 
kinds recently introduced, and is a 
valuable companion to Lane’s Prince 
Albert, which is one of the best late 
cooking varieties.” 


THE CoL_p House. 

A few weeks ago we advocated the 
cold house as a blessing to the household. 
As we write a fine rain is falling, and it is 
sooty and unpleasant, as the district is not 
far from town. A fog is rolling up, and 
soon a dirty yellow canopy will blot out the 
few streaks of blue in the west. The time 
is II a.m., and we have pulled down the 
blinds to shut out this climatic misery. 
The absence of sunshine for days past has 
kept the Winter Sweet flower curled up, 
and everything is unhappy and dirty. But 
there is one ray of flower sunshine, and it 
seems to flash into the home and_ bring 
back memories of Primroses and Bluebells 
in copse and woodland and sunny hedge- 
row bank. That ray of sunshine is our 
little cold house fragrant with flowers and 
a storehouse of alpine and bulbous plants. 
The plants in bloom are Iris Vartani, I. 


bakeriana, I. Danfordiz, Snowdrops 
Elwesii, Whittalli, and the beautiful 
Ikariz, Crocus Imperati, Saxifraga 


burseriana, Epimedium, Adonis vernalis, 
and the leaves of the Shortia are quite 
crimson. This little house instructs and 
amuses. Withitsfeast of blossom we forget 
the weather and sit in a chair studyinz our 
little gems, which are more precious to us 
than even our books on a day like this, 
when many things are trying to tlower 
outdoors but the weather says ‘* No.” 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Trees 
and Shrubs, etc. : John Forbes, Hawick, 
N.B.; Clibran’s, Altrincham. Seeds : 
Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, N. ; William Cutbush and Son, 
Highgate, N.; Messrs. Carter and Co., 
High Holborn; Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. 
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UEEN ELIZABETH, best known, perhaps, through 
her Ministers and officers of State, was well repre- 
sented in Northamptonshire. Here was the great 
Lord Burghley in all his state; here Lord Keeper 
Hatton at Holdenby and Kirby; here the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Walter Mildmay, at Apethorpe; 

here the Speaker, Sir Christopher Yelverton, at Ecton Mauduit ; 
and here the Solicitor-General, Edward Griffin, at Dingley, 
now the stately seat of Lord Downe, which we are to describe. 
It is a county of ‘spires and squires,” famous for its hundred 
churches and its ancient gentry, spoken of by old Norden, who 
did much ‘travayle in the shire,” as “the Herald’s Garden.” 
Cecil and Compton still keep house at Burghley and Castle 
Ashby, but, like the old charcoal-burners and swineherds of the 
forest, many of the families and houses of a former time have 
passed away. Yet Burghley, Althorp, Drayton, and Rockingham 
are names to conjure with, to say nothing of the almost countless 
historic remains of the shire. Walpole might sneer at its 
‘dumpling hills,” but Fuller had rightly established its fame for 
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richness as ‘“‘an apple without core to be cut out or rind to be 
thrown away.” Northampton isalsoa shire of gardens. A writer 
of nearly fifty years ago remarked, indeed, that they were no 
longer what they had been, but now we may add that tkey are no 
longer what they were in his day. If the tulips of Mr. Mansel 
are not at Cosgrove, nor those of Mr. Bateman at Sibbertoft, 
and if Lord Dysart’s terraces at Harrington are to deplore, are 
there not rare gardens at Castle Ashby and Burghley, at both of 
which places Capability Brown “left the mark of his thumb” ; 
the beauties of rare trees at Finedon; interesting and curious 
examples of rockwork at Lamport; sweet pleasaunces at Lilford 
and Bulwick; and a score of other places; and, for our purpose 
to-day, a glorious work of gardenage at Dingley ? 

Many houses have been illustrated and described in these 
pages dating from the spacious times of Elizabeth, and Dingley 
Hall is one going back to the earliest years of her reign, while 
part of it was erected before the death of her predecessor. The 
village of Dingley lies adjacent to the Leicestershire border, 
within a couple of miles of Market Harborough, and is bounded 
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on the west by the river Welland, standing rather high above 
its level. At the Norman survey the great lords here were the 
Earl of Morton, Robert de Todeni, and Robert de Buci. The 
present house stands upon the site of a commandery of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, instituted in 
England at the end of the eleventh century, and installed at 
Dingley in the reign of King Stephen, their establishment being 
enriched by Queen Matilda and others. Some parts of the 
buildings, but of a much Jater date, still remain. The manor of 
the Knights Hospitallers fell to the Crown at the Dissolution of 
the abbeys, and was demised to Edward Hastings in or about 
the year 1540 
for a period of 
twenty-one 
years, after 
which it was sold 
for the sum of 
£360 8s. 24d., 
meaning a_ far 
larger value in 
the money of 
these days, to 
Edward Griffin, 
Attorney- 
General to 
Henry VIII. 
and Solicitor- 
General to 
Edward Jf tee 
Mary, and 
Elizabeth, who 
belonged to a 
family which in- 
herited the 
honours” and 
possessionsof the 
latimers, Lords 
of Wardon, 
through the mar- 
riage ofan heiress 
with Sir Thomas 
Griffin about 
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the year 1400. Edward Griffin, the Solicitor-General, and the 
builder of the older part of Dingley Hall, was the second son of Sir 
Nicholas Griffin of Braybrooke. In the year 1561 a settlement 
was made between him and his brother, Sir Thomas Griffin, 
as to their shares of the paternal inheritance. He was a 
prominent man in his time, and seems to have made it his 
object to establish his family at Dingley. He purchased the 
rights there of Edward Watson of Rockingham, and appears to 
have become possessed of the various manors which had existed 
in medizval times. He also obtained leave to enclose fifty acres 
of arable, twenty of pasture, and two of wood as a park, with the 
privilege of free 
warren in Ding- 
ley and_ the 
adjacent manors. 
We are thus able 
to trace the origin 
of the estate, and 
to see how a 


Tudor manor 
grew out of the 
old establish- 


ment of the 
Knights Hospi- 
tallers. 

The Solicitor- 
General was 
building his 
house in 1558, 
and it was appa- 
rently completed, 
at the beginning 
of = E lizabeth’s 
reign, in 1560. 
The illustrations 
show very well 
what the old 
features were and 
are, and the 
cloister, with its 
entrance gate- 
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and the _ lofty 
porch are very 
characteristic 
examples of the 
Renaissance in 
England. The 
entrance tower, 
or cloister gate- 
way, has the date 
1560, but the 
date of the porch 
is two years 
earlier. The 
porch formerly 
faced the en- 
trance tower, 
but has been 
rebuilt in its 
present position, 
and is a very 
handsome _ piece 
of architecture, 
with Corinthian, 
Ionic, and other 
orders, freely 


treated, with 
panelled and 
other enrich- 


ments, an arched 
doorway of cha- 
racteristic Tudor 
pattern, and a window above lighting a porch chamber, and is 
crested with very decorative features, including a sundial. It 
bears the inscription “ Anno 1558, in the rayne of Felepe and 
Marye.” There is also the inscription accompanying the sundial, 
“Post tenebras—A. G.—Spero—1558—lucem,” and upon the 
pilaster below the date and initials “1558, E.G., A.G.”” The gate- 
way, or porter’s ward, which gives entrance through the cloister 
on the south side, is very characteristic, with its low arch and 
octagonal flanking turrets. We learn from the county historian 
that here the builder inscribed the date 1560, and placed 
various moral maxims in Latin and English. ‘ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam,” ‘‘ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last,” is one 
of them. The visitor is bidden to live so that he may_ die, 
and there is the admonition that if God is with us no man can 
be against us. How it came that ‘God save the King” was 
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placed there we 
know not, for 
Mary was dead, 
and Elizabeth 
was reigning, 
unless, indeed, 
the —_ inscription 
was added later. 


Another _ excel- 
lent saying is, 


«That that thou 
doust do it well, 


and mark the 
2 end and_ fort.” 
H The cloister isa 
= very _ beautiful 
© piece of work, 


equally bold and 
graceful in style, 
with four arches 
separated by 
elegant _ shafts, 
from which rise 
other shafts on 
the face of the 


bd 
eh Penh od melo < 


fine stonework 
above, having 
between them 


characteristic 
windows. The 
stone is of lovely 
colour, and the building is continued westward in the same fine 
manner to another-turret. The cresting of the whole, which 
has gable-like points, filled in with elegant shell patterns and 
amorini alternately, with characteristic finials, is very admirable. 
These are the oldest portions of the mansion, and are extremely 
well preserved. 

The Solhicitor-General died in 1569, and his possessions 
descended to his son, Edward, who was afterwards knighted. 
The new owner had large estates in Northampton and Leicester, 
but Chipping Wardon, which had been the seat of the Latimers, 
was sold to Sir Richard Saltonstall, of an old Yorkshire family, 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1598. Furnished houses 
were let in those days as in these, and at one time Dingley is 
recorded to have been the habitation of Thomas Andrews, who, 
by virtue of his office of sheriff, was obliged to be present at the 
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execution of 
Mary Queen 
of Scots at 
F otheringhay, 
at which sad 
spectacle, says 
a chronicler, 
‘“*he demeaned 
himself with 
such compas- 
sionate gravity 
that he was 
then thought 
worthy of 
great commen- 
dation.” An- 
other Sir 
Edward Griffin 
was living at 
Dingley in the 
time of the 
Civil War, and, 
siding with the 
Royal party, his 
estate was con- 
fiscated by the 
Parliamentary 


Committee of  (27REragaes 
the county, and 
he was. con- Copyright ROSE 


demned to pay 

£1,700 before it was restored to him. in the same century 
great additions were made to the house, and the south front was 
erected by Sir Edward Griffin in 1684. It is plain, and quite 
characteristic of the time, with a central compartment, carrying 
a pediment, advanced a little from the line of the structure. The 
doorway is simple and elegant in the style of the period, and the 
details of the windows are good. 

Dingley Hall remained with the family of its builder until 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when it became the 
residence of the family of Hungerford, whose monuments, like 
those of the Griffins, are in the neighbouring church. Mr. John 
Peach Hungerford improved the place, and added somewhat to 
its interests. He was working upon it about the year 1780, as 
appears by the date and initials in certain parts. This 
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gentleman foun- 
ded the Sunday 
school at Ding- 
ley in 1792. A 
quarter of a 
century ago 
Dingley was 
the seat of Mr. 
eV. Ff. Piun- 
gerford, but the 
estate passed by 
purchase in 
1883 to Vis- 
count Downe. 
His lordship is 
descended from 
Sir John Daw- 
nay, baronet, of 
Cowick, in 
Yorkshire, who 
was raised to 
the viscounty 
in February, 
1681, was a 
member _ for 
Yorkand Ponte- 
fract, and sat 
in the Irish 
Parliament, 
1689, of King 
James II. Lord 
Downe’s purchase amounted to about 5,000 acres, valued in 
1883 at £9,000 a year. The price paid was about £175,000, 
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,and Dingley Hall became the principal seat of its new 
possessor. 

The old house thus continued in the hands of those 
who valued it, and Lord Downe has lavished a great deal of 
care in the delightful task of perfecting and adorning it. The 
mansion stands high, and in a beautiful wooded park, which 
bears testimony to the good judgment of its former owners, 
for about the place are noble trees whose ancient growth 
bespeaks the love for the sylvan shade which was possessed 
by our ancestors. We believe that the existing gardens are 
altogether the creation of Lord Downe. Of course there were 
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yardens at Dingley in earlier times, which would have the 
characteristics of Tudor, Jacobean, and, later on, of Georgian 
days. Nothing, perhaps, is so distinguished in the pleasaunce 
as the long yew hedges, forming tunnels of greenery, all over- 
hung by beautiful deciduous trees, which have an excellent 
effect of contrast. The yew also exists in natural growth, as we 
illustrate it, in the long line of veterans. 

The charm of contrast is particularly noticeable at this 

place. Thus we may pass along the sweet honeysuckle walk to 
reach charming garden regions. Supremely attractive, also, is the 
fine walk overshadowed by tall yews on the south side. Here 
is one of those beautiful features to which we have so often 
referred—a glorious long border of hardy 
flowers, resplendent through the spring, 
summer, and autumn with a multitude 
of gay blossoms in constant succession. 
It is atruly beautiful picture that is pre- 
sented of this reaim of floral beauty with 
a dark hedge as its background, and the 
quaint house behind. The south lawn 
again, with its simple ascent, is a 
pleasant place to behold, and on this 
side of the mansion is a lovely garden- 
house, ivy-grown, but revealing in its 
pinnacles the old architecture of the 
Tudors. What a path it is we traverse 
to ascend to the rose garden, where 
every variety of the queen of flowers, in 
standard, bush form, climbers, andtrellis 
roses, fills the summer with delight! 

All things have been well con- 
sidered in this garden at Dingley Hall. 

Those who, like Mr. William Robinson, 
delight to witness the hand of Nature 
working almost untrammelled, could 
have no quarrel with it. There is just 
a touch of the regular, but formality is 
absent, and, apart from the disposition 
of ground and its form, there was, as 
Mr. Robinson says in another connec- 
tion, the question of the arrangement Copyright 
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of all beautiful things of earth, flower, shrub, or tree, to be disposed 
as the judgment directed. There were lessons to be learned 
in forming such a garden—“‘lovely colonies of Bird’s-eye Prim- 
rose in the bogs of Westmorland, little families of Gentian by the 
Alpine streams, groups of Venetian Sumach cropping out of the 
hot southern rocks, groups of May on the hill, the stately groves 
of the Lowland forest, and the Grey Willows of the marshland”: 
all these things might be brought into such a garden. 

Thus, Dingley Hall is in many ways interesting. Raised 
in the days of the Tudors, it assumed new character in the 
times of the Stuarts, and reached a later stage towards com- 
pletion under the Georges. Then, coming into new hands 
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entirely, it received its final charm in the days of Victoria. 
A picture, therefore, of progress, of variety, and yet of 
continuity, do we find in this attractive Northamptonshire 
dwelling-place. 
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HAT night when the village was fast asleep Eliza crept 
down the street to the-house that bore the obnoxious 
notice. At one side lay the yard where Bouncer, 
alert and wakeful, kept watch. As she softly pushed 
open the door of the yard he shot forth from his 

kennel like a bolt until pulled up short by his chain. 

She halted just beyond his reach, and stood while his 
furious barking died down to deep low growls. She could not 
see him in the darkness, but she knew that he was bristling 
with anger as he walked backwards and forwards straining at 
his collar. 

A curious fancy seized her that she would like to pat him 
just once before giving him what she had brought. She came 
forward fearlessly and whispered his name. The thunderous 
growling ceased, and a cold muzzle was thrust into her hand, 
making her purpose falter. She could not bring herself to poison 
such a friendly creature. While she stroked his broad head the 
night breeze wafted to her ears the voices of sheep in a 
neighbouring fold. Bouncer also heard the lambs’ plaintive 
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bleating and the answering note 
of the ewes. She felt him 
quiver and thrill under her 
touch; he strained more fiercely 
at his collar, offering her his 
great paw in mute entreaty to 
be released. 

A sudden thought darted 
through Eliza’s brain. She 
waited, still keeping a hand 
upon the dog. Again came 
the sound of the sheep, to 
which Bouncer responded by 
panting, trembling excitement, 
and low, eager whines. 

“Ah!” she muttered, 
drawing in her breath, ‘that 
’ud touch his pocket as well as 
his feelings, an’ 1f harm comes 
to the beast I shan’t have been 
the one to deal it.” 

Her fingers fumbled with 
the catch of the chain; a 
moment and the dog was free. 
Putting his nose to the ground, 
he darted away into the dark- 
ness. <A few minutes later the 
bleating ceased, and Eliza 
heard the noise of snarling and 
worrying. For an instant her 
conscience reproached her, but 
she thought of Tommy dying 
by inches; she remembered 
the look of dumb pain in his 
eyes that would haunt her for 
many a day, and she rejoiced 
at what she had done. 

Next morning she started 
on foot once more for the 
town, where she had a few 
small errands to execute. She 
was passing Reuben Childrey’s 
house, outside which the horse 
and cart stood ready awaiting 
their :naster, when the front 
door was flung back and two 
men emerged. One _ looked 
angry and red, the other, 
generally so cheerful, was grave 
enough now. 

“The beast ought to be 
poisoned, I tell you,” shouted 
the enraged farmer; ‘the way 
he has mauled those sheep is 
something cruel—a pretty bill 
you'll have to pay for his sport. 
If you like to settle the matter 
quiet an’ reasonable I'll say no 
more about it; if not, ll sue you in court. Let me tell you one 
thing, h’wever, mister, If I finds your dog—my shepherd swears 
it was yours—mouchin’ round my place agen I’]] shoot him.” 

Reuben turned hotly on the speaker. ‘Vl pay for the 
damage he’s done, but you lay a finger on him to hurt him and 
I’ll give you the soundest thrashing you ever had in your life.” 

A quick glow mounted to Eliza’s cheek; she looked at her 
enemy with extorted admiration. 

*« Ay, an’ he’ll keep his word too,” she murmured. ‘‘ Yon’s 
a man as I could ha’ found it in me to ha’ fancied if he hadn't 
stole my livin’. Lor’ bless me, if he hasn’t gone off an’ forgotten 
the women !”’ 

She was right. Reuben in his anger had flung himself into 
the cart and had driven away oblivious of the fact that a crowd 
of customers had gathered at the corner opposite that where 
poor Tommy used to wait. He was halfway to town before he 
remembered them, and then, despite Bouncer’s iniquities, he 
could not help laughing aloud at the thought of the storm lett 
behind. Eliza meanwhile plodded on mile after mile the whole 
weary distance, and having transacted her business, turned her 
face homewards. She had eaten nothing except a dry crust that 
day, and before she had walked far on the return journey her 
strength suddenly failed. She dropped on the bank by the 
roadside, her head swam, everything solid seemed to melt and 
fade away. Presently she heard, as in a dream, the sound of 
approaching wheels; they stopped, and a man’s voice—a kindly 
voice it was—said, very far off, ‘‘ Why, if it isn’t Miss Pepler 
from our village! You're ill, I’m afraid; let me give you a lift.” 

She tried to speak, but, which often happens in dreams, her 
tongue refused to do its work. She was powerless to resist the 
strong, gentle hands that lifted her into the cart. The cold air 
blowing on her forehead revived her. She awoke to find herself 
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sitting beside the man whom she hated with the whole strength 
of her soul, the man who had injured her past forgiveness. 

‘* Let me get down,” she cried, clutching the reins. 

«Steady, steady! You mustn’t do that or we shall be over,” 
for the horse, unused to such treatment, was displaying his sense 
of the outrage by curveting over the road. 

* Let me down, I tell you!” she insisted. 

“TI reckon you're best where you are,” he said easily. And 
Eliza knew that further pleading would be in vain. 

‘“‘ How is it you’ve been walking these two days?”’ he asked, 
nore from a polite desire to promote conversation than from any 
real interest he felt in the subject. 

‘¢ My pony is ill,’’ was her curt reply. 

“‘ That’s a bad job. I’mreckoned clever at doctoring horges 
ind dogs. Would you care for me to step round and have a look 
it him?” 

‘*T won’t have you spyin’ round my place!” she cried, with 
a gust of passion. ‘ You sha’n’t set foot inside the stable. I 
hate you! I hate ridin’ in your cart! Why did you take me 
up against my will?” 

The young man became grave. 

“’Cause I saw you were ill and couldn’t walk. I should 
ha’ been a brute to pass a woman by in that state. I’m sorry 
to ha’ given you such offence.” 

She made no reply. During the rest of the drive she sat 
bolt upright in stony silence, unconscious of the sidelong glances 
bent upon her by her companion. 

“A fine woman,” he thought. ‘Like my old horse, she’d 
need a deal o’ breaking; but, by the Lord, she’d be worth some- 
thing when it was done. Her eyes seem to look you through 
ind through.” Aloud he asked, ‘Where shall I put you 
down?” bending forward that he might obtain a glimpse of the 
jeatures 1n question. 

“‘T reckon you'll set me down where you pleases,” she 
retorted sullenly, whereat he laughed to himself. 

Eliza’s first thought on reaching home was of Tommy. 
This morning when she entered the stall he had greeted her with 
a faint whinny; now he was mute, and a wild fear clutched her 
heart. She stooped and touched him. He was breathing, that 
was all; but his eyes, though glazed and dim, turned towards 
her with the old trustful look. She gave a cry of anguish, and, 
sinking on the ground beside him, drew his head on to her lap. 
Through the dusty little window she could see the sun go down 
amid a glory of orange and crimson. She watched the short 
winter day drop slowly out of sight, and the stars gleam forth 
here and there between the clouds, and still she did not move. 
The footsteps and the voices in the street outside had long since 
died away, when Tommy lifted his head and groaned. There 
was a brief struggle; a tremor ran through his frame and passed, 
leaving him motionless. Eliza hastened to lay down her burden. 
All at once the place had become full of shadows that pressed 
around her in the darkness. Death had entered through the 
closed door, and she dared not remain in his company. She was 
stiff and half frozen; she had eaten nothing since the morning, 
yet hunger and cold were not felt in the craving for revenge, the 
wild desire to kill something that possessed her soul. She 
groped her way to the house, plunged into its murky recesses, 
and, reappearing a few minutes later, turned down towards 
Childrey’s yard. Bouncer recognised her footstep this time, 
and bounded forward to greet her. She was bending over him, 
feeling for his throat, when a heavy hand fell on her shoulder, 
and a stern voice demanded, “ What are you doing to my 
dog?” 

Eliza did not shriek. She lifted herself up, and answered 
quietly, “I was trying to kill him.” 

Reuben started. ‘‘ Who is it?” he said; ‘*come indoors 
and let me have a sight of you!” He gripped her arm with 
fingers like steel, and led her into the kitchen, where he struck a 
light and held the candle to her face. ‘‘ Eliza Pepler, who told 
me this afternoon as she hated me! So it was you that loosed 
the dog last night! I knew he didn’t slip his chain !”’ 

“Yes, I let him out, an’ I came to-night to kill him.” 

** Why ; what harm have I done you?” 

“What harm? You've stole away my livin’ an’ left me an’ 
Tommy to starve. He’s dead’—her voice broke, but she 
steadied it and went on: ‘He died ten minutes ago from 
starvation—the on’y thing as I’d got to care about in life. 
An’ look at me,” stretching out her wasted arms; “I’m pretty 
near dyin’ o’ the same complaint.” 

Reuben set down the candle. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he 
asked, almost in a whisper. 

Eliza gave a mirthless laugh. ‘I should ha’ thought 
‘twould ha’ been easy anuff to understand. ‘Till you set up here 
I’d more bisniss than I could manage. For months past I’ve 
on’y had a job now an’ agen. How is anyone to live like that ?” 

The young man’s face was white. ‘Good God!” he cried ; 
‘‘for a woman to starve, and to lay it at my door!” 

“Tis you—you, Reuben Childrey, as ha’ killed my pony, 
an’ I came here to kill your dog, though that wouldn’t ha’ 
brought Tommy back.” 
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Reuben paced the room in silence, while Eliza stood, tall 
and straight, within the little circle of light cast by the 
candle. 

“What have you had to eat to-day ?” he enquired presently. 

“A crust of bread this mornin’.” 

He left the kitchen, and returned carrying a dish heaped 
high with bread and meat. 

“Sit down,” he said; but she waved him back with a 
gesture of repulsion. 

‘‘I’d sooner die than touch a morsel o’ your food!” 

His anger flamed up. Going to the outer door he locked it 
and put the key in his pocket. ‘ You say I’ve starved you and 
your pony. I offer you food friendly like, and you turn from it 
as if it was poison. You'd sooner kill yourself outright than be 
beholden to me. You shan’t have any more reason to lay your 
death at my door, for I swear you shan’t leave the house till 
you've eaten, if you bides here till morning.” 

Eliza turned her great startled eyes on him, and dropped 
them swiftly. At his words her passion, her strength left her; 
she felt a weak, trembling woman, yet fight she must still to 
save her pride. ‘Never! not acrumb!” she cried incoherently, 
and tottered to the nearest chair. 

He remained silent. Seating himself in the shadow, he 
lighted his pipe and smoked with outward unconcern, glancing 
across from time to time at the drooping figure opposite. The 
sight afforded him curious pleasure, despite the wrath that 
simmered within. As the silent minutes lengthened into hours 
his anger gave place to very different sensations. He forgot 
El:za’s passionate accusations, the injury she had done him; he 
forgot the errand which had brought the strange visitor to his 
hearth. All that belonged to a previous existence. In this 
life, whether he looked backwards or forwards, he saw himself 
sitting ever thus watching for the lifting of her eyes, which since 
that last frightened, incredulous gaze she had kept bent upon 
the floor. The night wore away, the candle flickered in its 
socket ; he lighted another. The fire burned low; he put on 
fresh coals, and still neither man nor woman spoke. At the 
darkest hour of the night, just before dawn, the dog in the yard 
began to howl—weird, dismal, long-drawn cries they were, ending 
in moans of agony. Eliza heard and shivered, but Reuben was 
watching so feverishly for the look which he began to fear would 
not be vouchsafed him, that they failed to reach his ears. As 
the first cold glimmer of dawn stole into the room the cries 
ceased, and all was quiet once more. Gradually the grey light 
filled the room and showed the girl sitting pale and wan, but 
unbeaten still. 

“{ reckon folks are astir by now,” said Reuben. That way 
at least he could move her, and he noted with cruel satisfaction 
the flame that rushed over her white face at his words. He 
found it harder to remain quiet now that daylight showed things 
in their true proportions, and he moved restlessly about the 
kitchen, pausing at last before the door, which he unlocked and 
threw open. He stood thus blocking the entrance with his 
tall form, when his eye fell upon something at his feet. He 
uttered a sharp exclamation, and turned to find Eliza beside him. 
She was looking not at him, but at the body of poor Bouncer, 
who had crawled as near to his master as his chain would allow, 
and had stretched himself out almost on the threshold to die. 
‘Did you do it?” asked Reuben, struggling with a wild desire 
to strike her—“ did you kill him?” 

She slipped past the speaker and flung something, which 
until now had been hidden beneath her cloak, to the far end of 
the yard, where it fell with a metallic sound upon the flags. 

‘“No,” she answered. ‘I didn’t bring poison this time.” 

‘‘ Then it’s the shepherd. I'll punish him!” And Reuben 
clenched his fists. 

‘“No, no,” cried Eliza, stooping over the dog to hide her 
tears—she had shed none for Tommy. ‘No, you mustn’t get 
into more trouble through me. Poor Bouncer,” she went on, 
smoothing the glossy black coat, ‘‘ poor fellow! I’m so sorry ; 
though I didn’t kill you myself, twas my doin’.” 

There was silence while she continued to stroke the dead 
animal. Then Reuben said, softly, ‘‘ Eliza, you've had your 
revenge; we're quits now. Give me your hand.” She rose, and, 
as if compelled by a power outside herself, laid her hand in his 
and lifted her eyes, giving him what he had been waiting for 
through the night. 

‘“* My dear,” he whispered, “1 told you I shouldn’t let you 
out until you’d eaten and drunk in my house. When you’ve 
had your breakfast you may go home, but it won’t be very long 
before I fetches you away here for good and all. You'll be 
bound to come, you know, ’cause I always stand by my 
word.” 

And Eliza, humbled and broken, but exultant and happy in 
the consciousness that she had found her master, followed him 
meekly back to the hearth. Her prediction concerning the 
notice-board has been partly fulfilled. The word “licensed” 
has been removed to make room for another name. The inscrip- 
tion now runs: ‘‘ Reuben and Eliza Childrey, carriers. Horse 
and trap let out on hire.” 





ANWOOD places first in time among the Laws of 

the Forest that he could collect the Charta de 

Foresta of King Canutus (1016), ‘* very barbarously 

translated out of the Danish tongue into Latin by 

those that took the same in hand,” but he prefaces 

it with this note: “My Lord Cook (Coke) bids us beware 

how we give credit to this.” Clause 21, inter alia, points out that 

‘“‘Hunting is one of the greatest offences in the forest. The 

offence in vert is but small; But yet it is an offence, for it isa 

breach of the free chase.” This is the keynote of the manage- 
ment of the forests to, at all events, the time of Henry VIII. 

Canute’s statute is full of interest, and among other matters 
it names “besides the wild beasts proper of the forest (harts, 
hinds, wild boars), the wild goats, hares and connies, the wild 
horses, bugalles, kine and such like, foxes, wolves, etc.” ‘A 
wild boar,” he adds, “although he be a beast of the forest, is 
in no wise accounted a beast of venery.” And he refers to the 
little dogs, ‘‘velteres and such as are called ramhundt (all 
which dogs are to sit in one’s lay),’”’ which may be kept in the 
forest where larger ones are proscribed. But beyond laws to 
prevent felling of timber without licence there is nothing as to 
the protection of the young “‘spring”’ of later statutes. Clause 29, 
however, is of special importance in regard to our present 
enquiry, as it imposes a penalty of 20s. on anyone “cutting 
down hollies or any other tree in the forest bearing fruit for food 
of the wild beasts.” We all know how the scattered hollies in 
the New Forest and other old woods add to the charm of the 
landscape. The statute also refers to the chance of misfortune 
to persons by dogs becoming rabid. 

Next in importance comes the Charta de Foresta of 
g Henry III., commonly called the Magna Charta de Foresta. 
Owing to the resentment aroused by the unscrupulous afforesting 
of Kings Richard and John, Henry III. found it necessary to 
disafforest the lands so taken up. 

Edward I. also enacted further laws as to the management 
of the forests. They chiefly relate to misdoings as to the deer, 
but include also the fee to the King for every hog brought into 
the wood for pawnage or pannage. And they deal with cases of 
men attached for ‘‘cutting of boughes and felling of oaks”’ without 
licence, the extra punishment for such offences ‘‘done in the 
nighttime ” being imprisonment. 

But (writing subject to correction) we come _ to 
22 Edward IV. before we find distinct laws allowing “ Any of 
the King’s subjects having woods of his own within any forest 
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chase or purliew of the same after cutting their wood with the 
King’s license,” to ‘‘coppy and inclose the same ground with 
sufficient hedges able to keep out all manner of beasts and cattle 
for the preservation of their young spring,”’ such hedges to be 
allowed for seven years. The word “spring,” as here used, 
evidently includes both coppice shoots and seedlings. 

The Act of 32 Henry VIII., commonly known as ‘the 
Statute for the Drift of the Forest,” relates to the regular 
driving and collection of the semi-wild horses the property of 
the commoners, and the instructions as to the animals to be 
destroyed as unsuitable breeding sires or mares, and incidentally 
it gives thus the regulations which still exist in measuring 
horses: ‘Any horse or horses being above the age of two years 
and not being of the altitude and height of fifteen handfuls to 
be measured from the lowest part of the hoofe of the forefoot 
unto the highest part of the wither, and every handful to 
contain four inches of ye standard,” etc. Such horses were to 
be driven to the “Pound” and measured in the presence of 
three honest persons. I quote this statute on account of the 
light it throws upon the number of horses in the forests and the 
damage to the trees which would arise therefrom. 

The Act of 35 Henry VIII., c. 17, is the first really 
important statute on the management of the forests from the 
point of view of the timber and coppice. Its preamble might have 
been written at any time, and it is strangely like the burden of 
the complaint of the Forestry Commission Report which has 
just been issued. 

This Act forbids any person to convert into pasture any 
wood or underwood of two acres or upwards, being two furlongs 
distant from the house of the owner thereof. But its principal 
provisions relate to the number of standils or storers to be left 
per acre for timber after the cutting of the coppice. Owners 
felling with leave coppices or woods above twenty-four years’ 
growth were bound to leave ‘‘on every acre twelve standils or 
storers of oak, or, for lack of oak, of elm, ash, asp, or birch, the 
same to be of such standils as have been left from previous 
feilings, or if there were none such,” then ‘‘the most likeliest” of 
the growing trees were to be left. These standils were not to be 
felled, under penalties, ‘‘ until they and every one of them shall 
be of ten inches square within three feet of the ground.” 

All coppices felled after fourteen years’ growth and not being 
above that age, to be for four years from April 20th subsequent 
to the felling ‘sufficiently enclosed or otherwise saved and 
preserved from destruction by any manner of cattle or beasts.” 
But coppices above fourteen and under twenty-four years’ growth 
were to be similarly enclosed for six years. Coppices or woods 
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felled above twenty-four years were still to leave ‘twelve great 
trees of oak, or, for lack of oak, elm, ash, asp, or beech,” to stand 
for another twenty years at least, and for seven years to be 
sufficiently enclosed against damage by cattle, etc., the penalties 
for breach of these laws being a fine of 6s. 8d. for each tree 
short of the number, and of 3s. 4d. for every rood of the wood 
so wasted. 

Owners, however, could fell their standils for ‘ building, 
repairing, enclosing, and maintaining of houses, fencing in orchards 
and gardens, for paling of parks, etc., for repairing waterworks, 
dampnes, bridges, floodgates, etc., for making and repairing 
ships, and for other things concerning their own uses and affairs 
as they might lawfully have done before this Act.” Special 
regulations were also laid down for felling at one time not more 
than one-fourth of those woods and enclosing afterwards the spring 
for a term of years, in those coppices where commoners had 
rights of pasture, so as not to unfairly limit the commoners’ 
rights and yet protect the young spring. 

But in those forests where deer were found the enclosure 
against deer was not to be for more than four years. While 
colts and calves under one year of age might be turned into the 
enclosure after two years. 

Swine of ten weeks or more were not to run in the woods 
unless ‘sufficiently ringed or pegged.” No mention is made 
of any resowing or replanting of any waste. It was felt to be 
sufficient to allow Nature to reproduce her woods without the aid 
of man. 

The Act of 13 Elizabeth, c. 25, increased the close time 
for the young spring. Calves and 
yearling colts were only allowed to 
enter in the sixth year in woods 
under fourteen years of age, and not 
until the eighth year in woods felled 
above fourteen years of age. An Act 
of Elizabeth also forbids the cutting of 
wood under certain circumstances for 
the smelting furnaces. Two hundred 
years later (1788) the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests report, how- 
ever, that the laws of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth had not succeeded in 
effectively protecting the standils. 

The seizure of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII. placed in the hands 
of that monarch vast lands and woods 
which were distributed by grant among 
the King’s friends or otherwise sold 
to new owners. Some forests were 
granted, as, for instance, Savernake, 
on condition that they should not be 
resold from the family of the grantee 
under penalty of reversion to the 
Crown, though this restriction was 
removed by a grant from a_ later 
Sovereign. Henry VIII. was_ suc- 
ceeded by the young king Edward VI., 
who died after a reign of six years 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
he in turn was succeeded by Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. These three 
Sovereigns naturally cared less for 
the hunting privileges of the forest than their predecessors on 
the throne, and the vexatious and oppressive powers vested in 
the Crown by the forest laws to a great extent ceased to be 
exercised. Charles I., however, revived them in the hope by 
this means of replenishing his exchequer. Large sums of money 
were extorted from many persons, chiefly as compositions for 
alleged encroachments on the ancient boundaries of the forest, 
although after quiet possession sometimes of centuries. This 
was one of the grievances the Long Parliament set itself to 
redress, and the Act of 16 Charles I., c. 16, was passed ‘‘ For 
the certainty of the forests” to define their modern boundaries 
on fair terms as they stood in the twentieth year of the preceding 
reign. 

During the Civil Wars the forests suffered greatly. Many 
woods were destroyed owing to the exigencies of warfare, and 
timber, wherever it could be realised, was felled for ready money. 
At the outbreak of the war the whole Forest of Dean—the great 
oak preserve for the Navy—was in danger of being entirely 
destroyed. An interesting light is thrown upon the importance 
of this forest to the safety of the kingdom in the statement of 
Evelyn, that among secret instructions to the Commanders of the 
Spanish Armada were orders, ‘if they gained a foothold in 
England, to destroy the Forest of Dean. Later on in the time 
of Charles II. the Forest was again nearly destroyed by Sir John 
Wintour, to whom it had been farmed out, his ‘‘ 500 cutters” 
being peremptorily stopped by the Government. 

During the Commonwealth, Cromwell, with his sturdy good 
sense and real interest for the country, reafforested 18,000 acres 
of the Forest of Dean, but in order to do so effectively he found 
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it necessary to ‘expel near 400 cabins of beggarly people living 
upon the waste and destruction of the woods and timber,’ 
besides getting rid of ‘“‘great numbers of goats, sheep, and 
swine that destroyed young wood and soil.” 

In 1662 Evelyn's ‘Silva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees 
and the Propagation of Timber in His Majesty’s Dominion,” 
was read before the Roya! Society in London. In 1678 his 
great work under the same title was published with a special 
dedication to Charles II. Thomas Tusser, the Essex farmer 
and versifier of Henry VIII.’s reign, in his ‘“‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry,” had written that ‘‘men were more 
studious to cut down than to plant trees”; but Evelyn 
strenuously urged—principally in the interest of the Navy, 
but also from a love of the beautiful in Nature—to extend 
and improve the remaining forests and woodlands both by 
better management and by liberal replanting and sowing. 
His work seems to have made a great impression, not only 
on his contemporaries, but in the succeeding century. By 
his advice Charles II. caused 8,000 acres of the Forest of 
Dean to be enclosed and fplanted—the first notice of planting 
I have come across in the laws relating to English forest— 
and it is hardly too much to say that to Evelyn more than 
any other individual we owe so much of our old woodlands 
as now remain to us. 

But, again, the Forests of the Crown fell under bad manage- 
ment. The surveyors were often corrupt, and the mixture 
of interests in the timber, underwood, and pasture caused 
frequent riotous struggles among the several owners concerned, 
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in which, whoever came off victorious, the woods generally 
suffered. As, too, the forests became of less and less importance 
as Royal hunting grounds, so the supreme personal interest of 
the Crown in them was withdrawn. They became, therefore, 
chiefly of importance to the Sovereign as a source of revenue. 
James I. had alienated in this way many of the Crown 
woods, but William III. exercised this power so profusely 
that the Act of 1 Anne, c. 7, was passed preventing any lease or 
grant of Crown lands for a longer term than thirty-one years or 
three lives. By Acts of 26 and 30 George III. commissioners 
were appointed to enquire into the state and condition of the 
woods, forests, and land revenues of the Crown; and from these 
and the Acts of 46 George III., c. 142, and of 50 George III., 
c. 65, were evolved the appointment of those officers whose 
present-day descendants are the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. 

Another great destruction of woodlands resulted from the 
high price of corn during the Peninsular War, when thousands 
of acres were turned into arable land; and at the same period, 
under the idea of finding labour for the unemployed throughout 
the country, large stretches of commons were enclosed by 
Parliament, and the greater part allotted to private owners. And 
so late as 1877 we find a committee, of which the late Mr. W. 
H. Smith was chairman, appointed to enquire into the manage- 
ment of the New Forest, and the best way to secure the repro- 
duction of timber among the difficult circumstances attending 
the commoners’ rights. 

In my next article I propose to deal with the effects on 
individual trees of the varied struggle for existence they have 








had to undergo. The illustrations to my last article showed 
some examples of this, taken from the trees in Burhill Park, 
Hersham. The illustrations to the present article show from 
the same park instances of natural tree growth both in the open 
and in plantations.—J. L. P., Cobham, Surrey. 
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EFORE me lie three books, two of them upon cognate 
subjects, the third well suited for treatment simul- 
taneously with them. The first is entitled English Interior 
Woodwork of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, by Henry 
Tanner, jun., A.R.I.B.A.; the second Measured 

Drawings of Old Oak English Furniture, by John Weymouth 
Hurrell; and the last is the third part of Formal Gardens of 
England and Scotland, by H. Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A.; and all 
three are published by Mr. B. T. Batsford of High Holborn, 
whose name is a guarantee of artistic work in connection with 
books dealing with subjects of this kind. Of the first two, that 
of Mr. Tanner, whose name is well known as that of a former 
collaborator with Mr. Triggs in connection with Inigo Jones, is the 
more important. He possesses the true critical spirit, and is by 
no means content with simple and undiscriminating admiration ; 
witness the following lucid and learned passage from his 
introduction : 

‘« The first indications of the Renaissance in the woodwork of this country 
date from the beginning of the sixteenth century, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
It may be remarked that very little attention has been given to these and earlier 
attempts to introduce classicism into English work, but the examples of wood- 
work of that period, besides being very few in number, were more often the 
work of imported Italians, and of natives who were purely copyists, than genuine 
English attempts to design in this new style—a style of work that failed to gain 
any hold on the people of this country, and had, indeed, very little to do with the 
real development of the English Renaissance. In support of the above conten- 
tion, what better afgument can be adduced than the wonderful woodwork of 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge (1532)? Had such a fine piece of work as 
this appealed in the least degree to the English taste is it possible that the 
enormities and extravagances of the Elizabethan work of a few decades later 
could have been accepted? There are other examples of this early work in the 
roof truss of the great hall at Hampton Court, and in carving to some panelling 
at the Vine, Basingstoke, and at Christchurch, Hants; but they take the form 
of classic ornament added to what in general character and construction is simple 
English Gothic.” 

This clear and clever introduction is justified by the plates, 
which do not aim to be beautiful pictures, though some of the 
detail is wonderful, so much as careful drawings to scale, from 
some of the best examples, care being taken, wherever it is 
possible, to give the entire treatment of the room. Taken as a 
whole, the book will be invaluable to those who are called upon 
to design woodwork, and equally useful to those who wish to 
understand the history and the spirit of English woodwork in 
the past. 

Mr. Hurrell’s work, concerned as a whole with smaller 
subjects, from cabinets to lead cisterns and leaded lights and 
ironwork, is no less useful to the craftsman and designer. Mr. 
Hurrell, save in a brief foreword, leaves the plates to tell their 
own story, and, like Mr. Tanner, does not strive after pictorial 
effect, but rather after scientific accuracy. Nevertheless, but 
little imagination is needed to conjure up the beauty of the 
originals which the drawings represent. An old oak chest 
belonging to Mr. Atcherley of Eccles, richly carved and inlaid, 
and a score of stately linen-presses, oak tables, oak chairs, and 
the like, in which Lancashire and Staffordshire are clearly very 
rich, must be dreams of beauty in craftsmanship. Moreton Hall 
and Plas Mawr (Conway) provide a great many of the plates. 
But there is one criticism which must be offered. If iron, brass, 
and leadwork were to be included at all, they ought to have 
been treated a little more fully. Still, the whole book will be a 
help to craftsmen and amateurs, and it is a healthy sign of the 
development of the artistic spirit in our age. 

The formidable list of subscribers to the work of Mr. Inigo 
Triggs, which is illustrated by Mr. Charles Latham (who has 
been somewhat cramped by the necessity of compelling art to 
be the handmaid of science), would suffice alone to prove the 
esteem in which his work on Formal Gardens is heid. It is really 
perhaps the most valuable and interesting of the trio —profusely 
illustrated, too. Possibly the best way of indicating its character 
will be to follow the treatment of a single great house, Montacute 
House, in the pleasant county of Somerset. First comes an 
historical and descriptive account, not too long, but sufficient, 
of the house itself. Then, in the plates, we have an exquisite 
view of the terrace and steps, a complete plan, views of the 
garden-house and pavilion, and a view across the pond. In each 
case ‘the plan’s the thing” from which ideas may be culled, and 
the most striking features of each house and its environment 
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are chosen. At Canons Ashby, for example, special attention is 
drawn to the gate piers, at St. Catherine’s Court to the terrace 
gardens, at Penshurst to the pond garden, at Wilton to the 
Italian garden, the fountain in it, and the leaden amorini. 
Striking points at Hatfield are the maze and the privy garden, at 
Drayton the entrance gates and the leaden vases, at Broughton 
Castle the rose gardens. Elsewhere one gets alcove walks, 
parterres, topiary work, Dutch gardens, reproductions of pictures 
and plans of gardens which have disappeared (as at Buckingham 
House and Little Compton), garden-houses, fish gates, dovecotes, 
bowling greens, fountains, gates, balustrades, sundials, stone 
vases, and all sorts of leadwork. In fact, there need be no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Inigo Triggs has produced a 
wonderfully complete and valuable work, as fascinating as it is 
useful. It might very well be studied in connection with the 
splendid volumes of ‘‘Gardens Old and New” in the ‘‘Country 
Lire Library.” CyGNus. 


RECENT volumes of the Zucyclopedia Britannica have been reviewed by 
distinguished men—the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, for example—over their own names. The method is a good one for 
securing an ‘‘appreciation” from those who are well qualified to speak with 
authority, although it may not tend to searching criticism. It has also its advantages 
for the ordinary reviewer, since where these great men have confessed inability to 
read or criticise the whole, he need not hesitate to admit the same inability in 
larger measure. It is only in after days, when he happens to refer to little 
points familiar to him, that he finds Homer nodding. Thus in Vol. 29, with 
its 763 closely-printed pages about everything between Gla— and Jut—, the 
writer has found no error that strikes him as heinous, but having recently had 
occasion to refer to the article ‘*Carnarvon” in Vol. 26, he found its eighteen 
lines bristling with errors of quite a serious character. So he is by no means 
prepared to assume that all the little articles in this volume, the ones which 
presumably were made at Printing House Square by the rank and file of the staff, 
are necessarily accurate, even when they may be so for all that he knows to the 
contrary. On the other hand, he is not only ready to admit, but also eager to 
proclaim, that some of the articles, on subjects of special interest to the readers 
of Country LIFE, which have fallen into the hands of specialists, are thorough 
and workmanlike. ‘* Golf,” for example, is treated by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, 
facile princeps among writers on the Royal and Ancient game. Of ‘‘ Guns” Mr. 
H. Seton-Karr, M.P., writes in a business-like fashion, being compelled, no 
doubt, by exigencies of space to be very matter-of-fact. Concerning tre ‘‘ Grain 
Trade of the World,” Mr. Broomhall, editor of the ‘‘Corn Trade Year Book,” 
supplies numerous statistics, and Dr. Nansen was and is the ideal man to 
discourse upon ‘ Greenland.” On ‘‘ Horse Racing,” Mr. A. E. T, Watson 
contributes a masterly essay, in which the intricacies of breeding are touched 
upon in a very interesting fashion. ‘*Tom Hughes” deserved a more sympa- 
thetic biographer than Mr. Seccombe, and all the respect in the world for Sir 
Walter Besant, the well-beloved, cannot compel the acknowledgment that he 
was the right man to discourse upon Richard Jefferies; there is nothing wrong 
in the article, of course, but there is not enough of that which is right. The 
really noteworthy article in the volume is Japan, which, in its subdivisions, 
consumes sixty pages and more. They are the work of Captain Brinkley of 
the Yafan Mail, the late Professor W. Anderson, Mr. E. F. Strange, and Mr. 
W. G. Aston, and between them they contain more information than whole 
shelves of the ecstatic volumes to which one is accustomed. Captain Brinkley’s 
historical chapter is particularly complete. One omission is to be noted. Much 
is written of the arts and crafts of Japan, of its literature and of its illustrated 
books, but of the floral art of Japan, which is a tradition and a cult worthy of 
study and imitation in England, there is not a word ; and that, to say the least, 
is a pity. 
FirST IMPRESSIONS. 

Aunt Bethia’s Button, by John Randal (Methuen), may be described fairly as 
pure farce ofa more than commonly merry character. Jasper Hawley, spendthrift, 
acquired a Balas ruby, and must needs have five others to make up a set of 
waistcoat buttons, two of which only remained in. the family, another going to 
Lord Hautcombe. Gwynneth Hawley, having inherited one button from Aunt 
Bethia, told her mother she was going to send it to the curate for an orphanage. 
Her mother, thinking to thwart her, placed the ruby button in a case containing 
Gwynneth’s trumpery jewellery only, and Gwynneth, repenting her of her 
generosity, sent that case and not the other. The curate showed the jewel to 
Miss Medlicott, superintendent of the orphanage, and on Gwynneth sending in 
a claim, handed it over to the vicar, from whom, as he was taking it to the 
Bank, a smart young man stole it. The smart young man sold it, through a 
receiver, to Mrs. Balmaine, ‘‘plump, golden-haired, dressed in excess of 
fashion,” and was induced to seek to steal its fellow from Marie Faillard, a 
professional singer whom Lord Hautcombe had married. So, at Vieuxport 
were assembled Marie Faillard, with the smart young man trying to steal her 
ruby, and the vicar and Miss Medlicott, who, casting aside their proper 
characters in order to get into the society of Marie, did all they knew to recover, 
as they believed, the stolen ruby, and regarded Marie and the smart young 
man as accomplices. Here is abundant scope for rollicking fun, and it is 
introduced abundantly. Gwynneth, however, did not marry the curate, but a 
gallant young soldier named Bob Conyers. 

A Mixed Marriage, by Mrs. Frank Penny (Methuen). This book, which 
is by no means Mrs. Penny’s first venture, would have seemed more possible in 
point of plot thirty years ago. ~ Lorina Carlyon married in England an Indian 
Prince who had been deceived by his mother the Begum into believing that 
he had been divorced from his Mahomedan wife. Then Lorina went to India 
with her husband to stay with her mother-in-law until the Mahomedan 
ceremony could be brought off, but in the interval it was found that her husband 
possessed a wife called Lalbee. Also the Begum, aided by Dowluth, the 
dragon of the harem, schemed to murder Lorina in a variety of ways which are 
described in a distinctly thrilling fashion. But Lorina escaped—one knew all 
the while that she would—and returned to England, no doubt to marry Alan, 
the Indian officer and friend of her childhood, who had always wirned her 
against ‘that infernal native.” . The worst of it is that everybody else would 
have done the same. Then there would have been no story; which would 
have been a pity, for the Indian part is well written. 

The Little White Nun, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson (White). Here is sensation 
with a vengeance, but first-rate of its kind. Dramatis persone, or the chief 
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among them, are a beautiful Irish girl, her mother, a Catholic, married to an for his pages are crammed with information, some of which is of an attrac- 
Austrian Count, another Count who desires the Irish girl for his fourth wife, a tive kind. There are four classes of globe-trotters—the intelligent and 
young diplomatist in love with the girl, anda grim Mother Superior of a convent. appreciative travellers, the rhapsodists, the conventional laudators who say 
The diplomatist wins his wife at last, but only after fearful adventures, ending the right thing because they have heard that they ought to say it, and the 
with her forcible rescue from the vaults of the Convent of the Sacred Island in blunt men who speak their narrow minds, and even the last class has its 
vhich she has been immured. practical value. , 
From Messrs. Chapman and Hall come two volumes of ‘*‘ The Woman’s he Living Buddha, by Roy Horniman (Unwin). This book m‘ght be 
Library,” edited by Ethel M. M. McKenna, and written by all sorts of ladies, reviewed by Marconigram thus: Indan Mutiny—baby carried Northwards— 
acluding Mrs. Jopling, Mrs. Kendal, Miss Billington, and five experts in father killed—mother marries missionary—discovers baby adult as a living 
eeedlework, who fill the second volume. The first deals with education and Buddha—Buddhism—Confucianism—doubting missiorary—massacres. An 
professions, and it is interesting as a survey of the new fields now open to exciting volume. 
omen, and an appreciation, by women who have learned from experience, of Ave Roma Immortalis (Macmillan). Mr. Marion Crawford’s entrancing 
1¢ limitations to which women are subject. Particularly striking is the plain book of 1898 is now in its third edition, a fact equally creditable to author and 
nguage used by Miss Billington, a practised journalist of courage and merit, readers. Surely it is a good sign that history, written gracefully and accurately 
» those who would embark lightly on one of the most arduous of occupations. upon the most inspiring of themes, by a man who loves his subject as well as he 
irs. Kendal, too, talks with commendable bluntness of the ‘‘ cons” as well knows it, should have so long a vogue. 
the ‘‘ pros” of theatrical life, and of its dangers to young girls of weak moral A Girl in Love, by Claire Carruthers (Drane). Dedicated and addressed 
varacter. On the whole these volumes may be cordially recommended to ‘*to my beloved Betty” is this volume of rather vulgar letters. Mrs. Glyn has 
ung women in search of an occupation—and to their mothers. 4 much to answer for, if she is to be held responsible for her imitators. One 
Around the World through Japan, by Walter Del Mar (Black). This book cannot help being rather sorry for ‘‘ Hal,” the naval officer who, at the end, is 
travel, useful as it certainly will be to all masculine globe-trotters—itis about to marry Claire. 
ot a drawing-room book—is the work of a ruthless destroyer of illusions. od The Secret of Her Life, by Agnes M. and William J. Rowe (Drane). 
Ir. Del Mar, for example, can see nothing beautiful about Japan, and he is * TImmensely long, full of titled persons and violent sentiment. The authors 
used with the keenest nose for bad smells and the sharpest eye for the ought to’know that it really is not playing the game to introduce the names of 
eaknesses of humanity that ever belonged to man. In a word, there is not an living peers into a book of this sort. Lord Dysart’s name is taken in vain freely 
ince of poetry in his composition, and he has the courage of his prosaic opinions. in the volume by writers who know so little as to talk of him familiarly as ‘the 
herefore, in some measure, he irritates the reader, but he has his distinct uses, Earl.” 





: OCKEY is one of the few out- 
door pastimes that girls play 
with thorough zest and 
enthusiasm, and the great 
number of people who col- 

cted at Surbiton last week to witness 
1e match between North and South 
ad the pleasure of being onlookers at a 
ery lively and interesting game. The 
object of the match, it should be said, 
was to select players for the English 
international team, which is shortly to 
be pitted against a Continental com- 
bination. Luckily the weather was all 
that could be desired at this season 
of the year. It is true that a little 
breeze sprung up at one time, but 
it did not seriously interfere with the 
comfort of the spectators. The sides, 
as is evident from the result, were very 

; evenly matched. It was apparent 

j within the first half-hour that only 

accident was likely to cause one to 

carry off the laurels from the other. 

For a long time North and South 

played valiantly without making any 

headway towards a definite result, 
but, all the same, it was a delightful Copyright 
and extremely interesting exposition 


of a game which is gaining more ground in Scotland and 
Though neither side could manage to for quick and adroit playing. It was not until well in the 
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whom Miss E. Clapham perhaps stood out most prominently 


® England every day. é 
¥ break through the other’s defence, a great deal of clever playing second period that Miss" Hollins managed to make her splendid 
took place, notably among the backs on either side, among score for the North. The forwards on this side made some 
extremely clever runs, and the sup- 


porters of the Southern players had some 
bad moments about the middle of the 


f " 7 
: \ Joy? game, when it almost looked as though 
. <¥ the game was going to be won by the 


visitors. Miss Brown and Miss bryant 
made some brilliant rushes for the home 
players, but without success. The 
Northerners were on their guard, and 
kept their goal clear until within a very 
few minutes of the call of time. This 
was the most exciting, and therefore 
the most enjoyable, part of the match, 
as the waiting crowd very promptly 
testified. Everything promised well for 
the Northerners, when Miss Freed 
rushed down the field and _ scored 
a clever goal for the South, 
taking down the ball in a masterly 
fashion from. the centre of the field to 
the visitors’ circle. The result of the 
game, ther “ore, was a draw of one 
goal each, ‘d must be accepted as a 
very fair test of the relative merits of the 
teams. It is a notable fact about these 
matches that the size of the crowds 
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spectators see that the girls really play hockey with all their 
might, and that they do not play with the game, as is so 
often the case with football and cricket when in the hands of 
feminine exponents. The international match is bound to excite 
a very great deal of attention. 
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WILDFOWL POOLS AND | 
TEAL PITS AT BEAULIEU, 
3... NEW FOREST.—III. 
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E had been on the higher ground, some 2} miles from 
the next pool, which lay on the reclaimed marshes 
lying in the angle between the embouchure of the 
Beaulieu River and the Solent shore. As the 
motors practically annihilate distances of small 

dimensions, a very pretty episode was introduced by taking the 
fastest motor not by the nearest road to the marshes, but by a 
sweep along the sea bank for a couple of miles, past the bungalow 
built by Mr. Scott-Montagu for his residence on the bank 
close to the shingle beach, a situation so far from towns, stations, 
and houses that nothing but the motor could enable a much- 
occupied public man to erjoy its quiet and repose. Not far off, 
on the Blackwater pool, a mixed company of wildfowl were also 
enjoying quiet and sea air. This “splash” covers some six 
acres. It is surrounded bya high embankment, probably because 
the first reclamation did not altogether exclude the sea, which 
ran up this lagoon. A second and later embankment has (I 
think) finally cut off the sea from the Blackwater, and made 
the containing bank unnecessary. It makes an admirable screen, 
but rather far from the margin. Cuts have therefore been made 
in it, and covered ways, hedged by furze, up to the edge, 
where the screens are. All through the spring and on into the 
autumn not a shot is fired here. It is kept as a sanctuary, much 
to the benefit of the surrounding bird population of the marshes. 
Creeping through the cuts into the screens several hundred duck 
were seen on the water; but they had got our wind and were 
manifestly uneasy, rising quickly and passing out, so far as 
their main body were concerned, seawards, and just between 
two of the guns who were rather far apart. Still there was 
pretty sustained firing for a few minutes, dropping several duck 
and teal, and four snipe came straight past one of the screens, 
leaving two behind them on the water. Several other snipe 
were put up on the banks and shot, making a satisfactory yield 
from the pool. 

Without going into detail as to the rest of the day’s sport, two 
particularly pretty incidents may be mentioned. One was a snipe 
drive, up a rushy swamp and meadow by the sides of a tributary 
brook of the Beaulieu River. It was driven away from the river 
in the direction of the huge barn, nearly as long as Westminster 
Hall, built by the monks to hold their corn. There were plenty 
of snipe in these rushes, and even more pheasants, so that pheasants 
and snipe were going over the guns together. The other incident, 
after luncheon, was a duck, swan, and snipe drive up the lake by 
Palace House. The Beaulieu swans are practically wild birds, 
and are shot when wanted for the table. The guns were in 
screens set out in the reeds at the lake-head, and duck and snipe 
came steadily and very high over them. The height at which 
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the snipe can be brought down is 
remarkable, “high snipe” being not 
quite so commonly arranged for as 
high pheasants. In the course of the 
drive a flight of swans came over, their 
huge pinions making the musical sound 
so characteristic of their flight. The 
swans were followed by a snipe, and 
one gun killed a swan and a snipe 
successively, and with No. 7 shot. 
One of the beaters, carrying two huge 
swans by the neck over one shoulder, 
and holding a big bunch of snipe in the 
other hand, presented a very unusual 
sight as game-carrier. 

The following typical bags, made 
at different parts of the season, in a 
“round’’ such as has been described, 
give some idea of the excellent results 
of the system at Beaulieu: 

December 16th, 1899. Three 
guns—74 duck, 14 teal, 5 picked up 
next day: total 93. 

November 1gth, 1g00. Six guns 
—61 duck, 25 teal, 5 snipe, 11 pheasants, 
14 coots and various: total 116. 

November gth, 1901. Four guns 
—37 duck, 29 teal, 2 snipe, 1 pheasant : 
total 69. 

Three weeks before the shooting shortly described above, 
45 duck, 51 teal, 11 snipe, 1 swan, wildfowl proper 108, also 5 
pheasants were killed, besides rabbits and pigeons. 

As has been said before, this developed form of natural wild- 
duck shooting, with its specially made or improved ponds and 
lakes, has added 600 head of really wild fowl to the Beaulieu 
game list. It is a system which, in a greater or less degree, is 
suitable for trial on any estate near a coast frequented by wild 
duck, and is one which, if pursued by a number of adjacent 
proprietors, would increase the yield of wildfowl over all the 
districts where it was tried. It is already being introduced to 
some extent on two estates near. C. J. CornisH. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 


SHOOTING A BIRD UNAWARES. 
E have had a letter with reference to two shooting points that 
CountTrRY LIFE has touched on lately. The one was a fact 
contributed to us (doubtless a fact, though we hardly had the 
knowledge to confirm or criticise it) that the feathers of a 
strongly protected bird, such as a wild goose or even wild duck, le much 
less closely and shield the vital parts much less effectually before he catches 
sight of a gunner waiting for him (which sight causes him to shrink his feathers 
close in his alarm) than a moment later. And the second point, taken in 
connection with this one in our correspondent’s letter, referred to grouse butts, 
and the often vexed question whether grouse turn away at the sight of the butts. 
The writer points out in the first place that the question is not so much whether 
the grouse turn aside at the sight of the butt or whether they turn aside at the 
sight of the gunner, his loader, and, possibly, his dog, for with the butt that 
we see perhaps most commonly, just a small wall, or at best a demz-lune, 
as they say, of piled-up heather, there cannot be a doubt but that grouse 
coming even at a moderate height above the heather must see about 
half the person of the shooter and his loader. This is more especially 
the case because butts as a rule are put, or should be put, rather behind 
a brae at rising ground, so that the grouse, topping this, will be at a 
greater elevation relatively to the butts and the shooters than if all were ona 
level, and will get by so much the better view. This must happen unless the 
butts are of the circular shape and sunken character, with gradual slope up of 
heather towards them all round, that we think they should be. The other point, 
that of the advantage of taking the bird unawares, before he has seen you, 
obviously comes into the count, for so much as it may be worth, for it is 
apparent that you are much more likely to do this if you are concealed in a 
sunken butt. 
DANGEROUS SHOTs. 

Almost certainly, too, the lower butt must make for greater safety, for it 
will mean that the bird will be at a higher angle relatively to the shooter, so that 
the latter is more likely to be shooting well over the head of the next gun, if 
such a mischance should happen (and such mischances do) as a shot down the 
line of butts. There is also this element of greater security, that by so much as 
a butt is sunken, by so much is there less of the man who is in it to hit. It is 
not always easy, either in grouse driving on uneven ground or in ordinary 
shooting in covert, for one gun to see whether a bird taken by another gun is a 
safe bird for the shooter to take or not. It is so often quite a safe shot for the 
one gun, while it would not be at all a safe shot for the gun next to him, 
in consequence of the lower position of the former. It is sure that we 
often have heard a nervous and fussy host calling out in quite unnecessary 
expostulation to a guest whom he supposes to have shot at a dangerously low 
bird. At the same time, we are bound to say that we would much rather shoot 
with a host who called out now and then when it was not necessary, than with 
one who, from feelings of a delicacy that is much out of place, would refrain 
from calling when there was a necessity for it. 

A GAMEKEEPER’sS TROUBLE. 

On a bye-day on a Yorkshire estate lately a couple of guests were lunching 
out of doors, when one of the tenants came past, and politely wished the party 
good day. Conversation and New Year’s compliments followed, and the head- 
keeper was asked to hand the visitor a glass of ale. On his departure he 
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was observed to rinse the glass out with more ale, and to throw this away- 
««What’s the matter? Is he a wrong ’un?” was the question. ‘* Yes, gentle- 
men, a bad ’un,” was the reply. ‘* A poacher?” ‘* Yes; and worse than that, 
he’s a hagitator.” (We can’t give the Yorkshire accent properly.) ‘‘ He’d like 
to see this esteat run all t’ same as a co-operative stoores. Now I ask you, 
gentlemen, how are we ever going to keep up a head of game if this here 
proputly goes into a co-op. ?” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


JANUARY’s LEGACY. 

ITH the mild weather of the closing weeks of January an 
amazing change came over wild life. Missel-thrushes and 
song-thrushes broke into almost full song; the flocks of 
chaffinches began to break up; the jackdaws commenced to 
withdraw from the fields where they had spent the winter 
with the rooks ; the tits made love instead of quarrelling ; 

sparrows were seen carrying straws to the waterpipes ; pairs of partridges chose 
eir special corners of fields for the breeding season; the skylarks fought, 
oed, and sang on every side; and the greenfinches adopted that curious 
sivering flight which they always use in spring, perhaps because it shows off 
the yellow on their wings and tail to the best advantage. Bluebottles came out 
to sun themselves upon sheltered walls with a south aspect, and drone flies, 
ceawling from their winter quarters, pretended to be bees upon the window- 
anes. ‘These are only a few of the “signs of spring” which January 
loft as a legacy to February. But fickle February, rioting in snowstorms and 
t\izzards, has squandered his inheritance and brought us back again 
the pinching times of winter. It has been rarely that, on the East Coast, 
e wail of the newborn lamb in mid-February has not been heard, in late 
years, through whistling snowstorms. 
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BAD TIMES FOR RABBITS AND CATs. 


But the shepherd, save for his own comfort, does not mind how severe the 
weather may be at lambing time in February, so long as it is not very wet ; for 
the ewes are always warmly penned and neither they nor their babies feel the 
whistling wind. The rabbits are the sufferers. Not that they mind the cold 
very much, seeing that comfortable families of newborn rabbits have been found 
in the middle of hedgeside snowdrifts ; but so much furze has been cut to thatch 
the warm lambing-folds that the gamekeeper and his dog can easily penetrate 
many of the rabbits’ strongholds, and rabbit-pie is a common village dish. For 
just now, when the shooting season is over and the nesting season has not 
commenced, the keeper devotes most of his time to the rabbits ; and all day long 
the furze-clad warren-slopes echo to the reports of a gun that seldom misses. 
The bad time for village cats also begins now in districts where game is 
preserved ; for the keeper, with an eye to the safety of the e-:gs and sitting birds 
during the nesting season, turns his attention to clearing off the vermin; and 
the worst of all vermin in his eyes is the poaching cat. So puss comes home 
sometimes with a broken snare round her neck, sometimes with a broken leg, and 
sometimes she does not come home at all. If you know the dark corner of the 
covert where mouldering skeletons with ragged patches of fur hang in dismal 
groups upon the tree-trunks, you may find what is left of her. But the covert 
tells no tales, neither does the keeper, and the cat cannot. So we ask no 
questions, hut renew our cats annually like our shooting licences, in time to cope 
with the inrush of rats and mice to the houses in autumn. 

A SPARROW-CATCHING KESTREL. 

The other afternoon, as the sparrows were going to roost by hundreds in the 
big barn, entering by the windows of open brickwork at one end, I saw a kestrel 
alight on a stack about sixty yards trom the barn. She sat watching the 
sptrrows for some tinie and then suddenly shot across the intervening space and 
seized a sparrow off the very face of the brickwork as it seemed ; but whether 
she had pursued a special victim and caught him on the threshold of sanctuary, 
or whether she grabbed one of the scared sparrows that came hustling out, I 
could not see, because the whole tragedy was enacted in an instant, amid a 
whirling cloud of sparrows. It seemed such a finished performance, however, 
that one would think it must have been rehearsed many times. Yet it was 
evidently quite new to our sparrows, for they had taken no notice of the hawk 
sitting on the stack—which would not have been the case if she had supped 
frequently on their relatives. Probably, she was a wandering hawk of winter, 
who had learnt the trick of catching sparrows at granaries elsewhere. And, 
indeed, it would be very natural and easy for a bird of prey, accustomed to 
pounce upon mice coming in or going out of such p!aces, to learn to take 
sparrows in the same way. 

**LorD LILFORD ON BirRDs.” 


It is unusual, of course, for the kestrel to take birds. The late Lord 
Lilford, who was a fine observer of wild life, wrote, when a case of the kestrel 
killing redwings was reported to him, that he had only twice seen a kestrel ‘‘ go 
for a bird with apparently murderous intention.” Once it was a missel-thrush, 
who baffled the hawk in a thick tree, and seemed to scare him off afterwards by 
chatter ; and in the other instance the kestrel made a ‘‘really grand stoop” at 
a covey of partridges. These cases are quoted from ‘‘ Lord Lilford on Birds,” 
recently published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Company. It contains a great 
many interesting notes from Lord Lilford’s letters, which are worthily rescued 
from oblivion, and some lovely illustrations of birds by Mr. A. Thorburn; but 
there is a good deal of unnecessary matter and padding, which is not covered 
by the title, ** Lord Lilford on Birds.” Still, it is a book which happily illus- 
trates the charm of Lord Lilford’s lovable charactyr, and all who knew him 
personally or by correspondence will be glad to possess it. 


THE KesTREL’s Ways. 


To return, however, to the kestrel as a bird-killer; neither of the cases 
mentioned by Lord Lilford are conclusive, because there was no evidence to 
show that in chasing the missel-thrush or stooping at the partridges the hawk’s 
intention was to kill and eat. I have seen a kestrel stoop repeatedly at rooks 
which had annoyed him, as well as at starlings which flew by whilst he was 
hovering aloft, but in no case did he strike, or apparently wish really to strike, 
the bird aimed at. As the peregrine, seemingly in sheer enjoyment of the luxury 
0! wing-power, will sometimes strike a sea-bird headlong into the waves below, 
so it may please the kestrel at times to show passing birds what he could do to 
them if it was worth his while and he did not prefer field-mice for dinner. 
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Indeed, it is no uncommon trick of the kestrel to stoop at the lordly peregrine 
himself; and once I saw this done in the nick of time to save a peewit. The 
big falcon was poised and in the act of turning over for that deadly glide which 
seems so slow at first but gathers such intense momentum with each ten yards 
of descent. But, just then, with a whistle of closed wings, the kestrel dropped 
like a stone so close to the larger bird that 1t involuntarily opened its wings to 
meet the shock; the stoop was spoiled, and the pzewit easily escaped. In 
this case there was no reason to suppose that the kestrel wished to save the 
peewit, still less that he desired to kill and eat the peregrine. The natural 
jealousy with which birds that hunt over a limited area regard trespassers would 
probably explain most of the instances of kestrels attacking other birds. But 
to say that kestrels never take birds is another matter. Besides the sparrow 
mentioned, I have known a kestrel to kill and partly eat a more than half-grown 
pheasant. E. K. R. 





OUR LONDON PARKS. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Being one of the many who are accustomed to spend part of their spare 
time in the parks and gardens of our great Metropolis, as an observer of nature 
I have noticed that there is something missing that should be apparent in addition 
to the surrounding pasturage and trees. It is the almost complete absence of 
animal life. It is true that the passer-by may see some few scores of ducks, a 
few peacocks, an occasional rabbit (in an enclosure), crow, pigeon, blackbird, or 
thrush, but beyond these there are none of the charms that might make 
such a walk intellectually interesting and beautiful. It would be an easy matter, 
one would think, to import some of our commonest quadrupeds and biids into 
the larger of our London parks. The squirrels have become a common sight in 
the parks and gardens of New York, where they will come from the tree tops 
and allow the children to feed them. Bes des, how pleasant would it be to see 
a herd of graceful, dappled fallow deer. which could easily be obtained from 
Windsor, Richmond Park, and elsewhere? It would be a simple matter to feed 
any animals which might be enclosed in the parks. Even if any of the above- 
mentioned animals may not be obtained, some Jersey and Kerry cattle would, 
I am sure, soon become part of the attractions of our largest town. What is more 
pleasing to the ear than the lowing of the kine on an early summer morn or 
at eventide ?---R, V. HARRIs. 
RAINBOW TROUT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
[To THE Epiror OF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—In last week’s issue there is a passage in your article on ‘ Rain‘ow 
Trout at Buckingham Palace” from which it would seem that the writer 
imagines that the water had been specially prepared for trout by cementing the 
bottom of the lake. The absurdity of this needs scarcely to be pointed 
out.—S. L. 

[If our correspondent will look again at the passage, he will find that it 
does not bear the construction put upon it. The passage is, ‘* Last winter it 
was dried and cleaned out, the bottom partly cemen‘ed over, 'eaving a few 
strips of gravel. Lord Denbigh, who is keenly interested in all that pertains to 
fish and fishing, saw this, and was inclined to think that the gravel soil afforded 
sufficient ground for the growth of the animals on which trout feed.”-—-Eb. ] 


ON THE POUNCE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a Persian cat, the property of a friend of mine, 
which I had the luck to take when in the act of pouncing ona mouse. As I think 





the attitude is somewhat more animated than usual in most cat photographs, 
perhaps you may think it worthy of reproduction in the pages of CouNTRY 
Lire.—W. S. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EPPING FOREST. 
(To THE EpITorR oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—Now that Mr. Buxton has so nobly and successfully brought about the 
securing of Hainault Forest for the public, it may be hoped he will turn his 
attention to a conspicuous and crying defect in Epping Forest. Although, in 
defiance of good taste and universal indignation, the officials planted a quantity 
of young trees where they were not wanted, and cut down large numbers 
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of old ones, none at all were planted at the Leyton end 


of the Forest, where they are much required to shut sad 
out the hideous prospect. of factories, grimy houses, and pitta. 
railway viaducts which so disfigure that portion of the “4 




















demesne. A thick plantation of trees all along this f 
edge of the Forest would be an incalculable 
improvement.—EVACUSTES A. PHIPSON. 


THE WILD HORSE OF TARTARY. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Srr,—One seems to detect in Mr. Cornish’s 
interesting article which 
accom panies the beautiful 
photographs of the wild 
horse of Tartary an 
almost defiant note, a 
protest against this animal 
being ‘‘writ down an 
ass,” or, at any rate, a 
special plea that it be 
considered a horse. Now, 
granted that it is a 
horse, it must be a horse ‘of a very archaic 
type,” as Mr. Cornish says, and one coming 
perilously near being an ass. The Kiang, I 
take it, is the most horse-like of the asses, 
so surely this ‘* wild horse of Tartary” is 
the most ass-like of the horses. I have always 
held as a theory that the Norwegian and 
Icelandic ponies are ‘‘a very archaic type” of horse, and these 
Tartar ponies seem to me from the photographs to be a bad copy 
of aniceland pony. In the exce lent photographs which appeared 
some time ago in CoUNTRY LIFE of Professor Ewart’s zebra 
hybrids, I remember noticing at the first glance that the hybrid 
from the Iceland mare was distinctly more ass-like than the one from 
the Isle of Rum mare. I also remember wondering that this feature was not 
commented on in the accompanying article; it was so very obvious and 
interesting withal. I took it as strengthening my argument for the primordial 
type being manifested in the Scandinavian pony. Not only in appearance, but 
in temperament, I think, it is manifested. A countryman, who had had to 
do with horses of all sorts, once remarked to me spontaneously: ‘ Eh! but 
there’s a good bit of donkey bred into them !””—INTONKASAN. 





FORMING SHOOTING GROUND. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

Si1r,—I enclose a rough sketch of a site upon which I am about to build and 
to lay out. It is a beautiful spot, with views of a fine wooded country and good 
game land round. The land is light and just suited to rabbits, of which 
there are a good many now. The site is now a rough meadow with three 
acres of wood, with the source of a stream therein, as shown in the 
sketch. I am desirous to lay out the part marked seventeen acres to the best 
advantage for the breeding of rabbits and game, and am writing to ask you if 
you will kindly give me a few hints on the matter. I wish to do it as cheaply 
as I can, cost being an object. The soil is admirably suited for the growth of 
gorse, heath, bracken, broom, etc., and my idea is to get cover accordingly, 
planted in such a wav as to make easy shooting. —SUFFOLK. 

[Our correspondent apparently wishes to breed game for shooting on the 
seventeen acres of rough ground and in the wood of three acres mentioned. 
If this is all the ground available his proposal to get up a stock of rabbits is 
the best. If he plants and sows (he can do both) parts with gorse and bracken, 
leaving spaces of grass for the rabbits to feed on and to shoot in, he can 
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secure a great deal of amusement from this twenty-acre patch o 
ground. Ife should dig some buries for them, covering these in wit! 
logs of tin:ber and scattering big branches, preferably oak boughs, ove: 
them, and for the first year fastening barbed wire ‘‘ anyhow” in and 
around their homes, to prevent poachers from the public road adjacent 
ferreting and netting his newly placed rabbits. In a ‘year they 
will have dug deep enough holes to make tire branche 
unnecessary, but it will be wise to allow some wire t« 
remain. Doe rabbits should be bespoken at 
once, and turned down as soon as possible now 
Trobably they can be bought from th 
keepers on the Orwell! 
Park Estate.—ED. ] 





OUR GREY 
BROTHERS. 

[To THE EDITOR. ] 
Sir,—Many of your 
readers who have taken 
the return trip from 
Canada by the Allan Line 
will have noticed the large 
number of gulls congre- 
gating near the entrance 
to Lough Foylein evident 
anticipation of tit-bits thrown from the 
homeward-bound vessel. One afternoon 
last autumn [ was nearing the end 
of a somewhat tedious voyage We 
carried upwards of 500 cattle, and our 
olfactory sense had long rebelied, for the poor beasts, through 
rough weather, were mostly battened down. So about 1 p.m. 
we thankfully sighted I:ishtrahull off Malin Head, and some 
four hours later rounded Inishowen Head, bearing up the 
Lough towards Moville. Contrary to our experience on the 
outward vovage in the ill-omened St. Louis, bird life formed an interesting 
feature of the eastward trip, for gulls of various species accompanied us the 
whole way. We occasionally had visits, too, even in the saloon, from birds having 
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the appearance of a chaffinch, only larger, and with thick black legs and feet. 
But the welcome home afforded by the Irish gulls was charming ; they gave us 
a right hearty greeting. Wheeling round and round the vessel, now resting on 
motionless wing, then making a sudden clamorous 
dart as they espied some dainty thrown into 
the sea, these birds claimed the attention of all 
passengers. Later, as the long-hidden sun broke 
through from behind a bank of sombre clouds, the 
air seemed full of gloiious life, the gulls showing 
up as dark vibrating flakes against the sunlit 
sea and sky. The birds were evidently of many 
kinds. I think I saw common gulls, herring 
gulls, laughing gulls, little gulls, and black- 
headed gulls, whilst here and there a great black- 
backed fellow, fully 24in. long, came majestically 
sailing up to see that his share of the good 
things was duly appropriated. We lost sight of 
our Irish passengers and mails off Moville, and 
started on the final stage of our journey. Soon 
the entrance to the Lough lay behind us, with 
Magilligan Point on our port, and Greencastle 
to the left. Then I took the accompanying 
photograph. We speedily left old Ireland in 
the sunset haze, and grey evening ushered in 
our last night of the Atlantic voyage. The 
photograph of a single gull, a fine example of 
‘*rest in motion,” shows clearly the bird’s 
attitude when floating silently above the vessel, 
its tail spread out in a beautiful fan of twelve 
feathers and two feet cosily tucked to:ether 
beneath, the full expanse of wing enabling it 
to balance itself for many seconds at a time. 
This picture was taken whilst crossing Lake 
Superior in one of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s well-appointed boats. The day had 
been very foggy, as is often the case on the 
great lakes; but towards evening, as we 
approached Fort William, the mists melted 
away, and out shone the welcome sun. Gulls 
came to meet us in myriads, and this one was 
selected from his fellows, in the hope that he 
might one day grace the pages of your most 
interesting paper.—JOHN S. BonD. 





















































